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Happier vacations for children in play schools 


b IME hangs heavy upon the fidgety hands and roving 
feet of the younger generation during the summer 
months. Throughout the school year their time has been 
occupied with class sessions. homework, and various 
extra-curricular activities. Now vacation time arrives. 
and there is nothing to take the place of the usual winter 
activities. 

Too often a child. in his eager search for “something 
to do,” engages in destructive and annoying mischief. 
Too often the summer is made hideous for parents. neigh- 
bors, and juvenile authorities by the depredations ol 
these idle children. And even the most consistently well- 
behaved children will multiply the number of Mother's 
gray hairs by the plaintive wail, “Mother! I haven't 
anything to do.” 

Do you know how that wail can be changed to a happy 
hum of activity? Simply provide a play school for the 
summer months. This is what many communities have 
done, and the results have been encouraging. 

In some progressive cities and towns the play school 
functions as part of the regular school svstem. In such 
a case, the play sshool occupies a school building and is 
free to all children. Or the play school may be part of 
the work of a settlement house. a park field house, a play- 
eround. or a library. There are private play schools. 
too, for which tuition is charged. 

The hours of the play school may extend anywhere 
from two or three hours to an entire day. Some play 
schools make arrangements for children to arrive at 
different hours. according to age or grade. obviating the 
difficulties involved in bringing together children of too 
disparate ages and interests. Children ranging in grade 
from nursery school through high school may attend the 
play school, but there is usually greater enthusiasm and 


a higher rate of attendance among elementary school 
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pup 3 than there is among high school pupils. 

e play school supervisor must have at her fingertips 
a variety of activities to interest her young charges. First 
and foremost is a well-planned program of arts and crafts. 
In addition there may be songs. rhythms, dances, games, 
library reading. dramatic play. puppetry, ete. 

One of the greatest advantages of the craft project is 
that it may, in many instances. he worked upon at home 
during the time when the play school is not in actual 
session. thus keeping the child busy for a great deal of 
the time. A child has a constant desire to be doing 
something: he may as well be doing something worth- 


while. 


The play school. though in no sense a tutoring pro- 
gram. does have considerable educational value. By creat- 
ing Mexican pottery the child is adding something to 
his knowledge of Mexico. If children are engaged in a 
wood-carving project. they may wish to know more about 
various kinds of woods and their sources. Puppetry may 
sive them experience in language. both written and oral. 
Other craft activities such as coppercraft, leatherwork. 
paperwork. knitting. weaving, woodworking, dressmak- 
ing. millinery. beadwork. modelmaking. etc. may prove 
more educational from the academic standpoint than 
appears on the surface, 

But even when there is no educational significance 
attached to these projects. their value is great from the 
standpoint of personal development. These projects in 
arts and crafts tend to relieve tensions, prevent frustra- 
tions, encourage creativity. and add to the well-rounded 
development of the whole child. 

We hope that this year the number of play schools 
will he legion. If they are, it will mean happier vacations 
for children and adults alike, 
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Rent-Free Vacations 

\n opportunity to enjoy a rent- 
free vacation in any region of the 
United States is currently being of- 
fered to 


profession by the Teachers Residence 


members of the teaching 


Exchange. School and college in- 


structors who register with the ex- 


change are assisted in locating sim- 
‘larly situated colleagues who wish 


to exchange homes for the summer 


or during a sabbatical leave. For 
further information write to the 
Teachers Residence Exchange. 100 


W. 42nd St.. New York 18. 


To Copy or Create? 
“One of the troublesome problem: 


art teachers have.” savs A. G. Peli- 
kan. Milwaukee Public School Di- 
rector of Art Education, “is to con- 
vince parents that encouraging 


children to copy the drawings and 
of adults 


natural artistic development and 


illustrations hinders their 
does more harm than good ... A 
mistaken idea of parents is that art 
education in the schools should pre- 
pare children to become artists .. . 
What we aim to do is to train people 
in daily life.” 


to see beauty 


News and Views from 
Northwestern University 

Results of astudy by Paul A. Witty. 
North- 
that 
children who are poor readers may 


professor of education at 


western Universitv. indicate 
be the victims of parental quarreling. 
criticism. or unfavorable comparison 
with brothers and sisters. 

Says Dr. E. T. MeSwain. dean of 


University College at Northwestern. 
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talking shop 
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“American children are being pushed 
too fast . Instead of teaching so 
many subjects. we must give children 
more time to think about what they 


are learning. 


Play School Issue 

This year and in future years we 
plan to make the June issue of JUNIOR 
Arts & Activities the special “Play 
School Issue.” Each year we should 
like to make our June issue a better 
one, with more material which will 
he useful to play school supervisors. 

If you have had experience in con- 
nection with a play school. or if you 
have any good projects especially 
suitable for play schools. we wish 
that you would share your ideas by 
typing them up in article form, pref- 
erably with illustrations, and send- 
ing the manuscript to us in the very 
near future so that it can be included 
in next June's issue. Such manuscripts 
weleomed. read with 
the greatest of interest. and paid for 


will be warmly 


at the usual rates if acceptable. 


What's New in Arts and Crafts 

The Electro-Stylus, weighing five 
ounces and shaped like a large foun- 
tain pen. can produce etch-like effects 
because of its vibrating action. Com- 
plete with five points used for sten- 
cils. plastic. wood. leather. and soft 
sells $9.95. The di- 
amond point for glass-writing and 
$5.95 additional. The 
manufactured py 
502 W. 


Colorado Avenue. Colorado Springs. 


metals. it for 
etching is 
Electro-Stylus — is 
Murray Industries. Inc.. 
Colorado. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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From the editor's desk 
Talking shop 
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Using films and records 
Teaching tactics 


Timely teacher's aids 


Arts and crafts 
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Clogs for the beach. Robert LeRoy Spence 
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Tie holders for Father's Day. Helen I olfe 
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Puppetry may have two reasons for 
development: first, to understand the 
child and his problems. and secondly 
for the show itself. Of course the 
classroom teacher's primary interest 
is the child himself. The writer likes 
to think of the puppet as a means of 
understanding and_ interpretation 
understanding and interpretation of a 
custom, a story, an idea. or a reason 
for action. 

Among the advantages of hand 
puppetry over other types of drama 
is the security which the child feels 
in playing with the easily controlled 
toy. As an awkward lad said. “There 
ain't so much of me to think about.” 
The attitude of the audience is 
usually less critical and less demand 
ing: it is more willing to be carried 
into the make-believe. 
Puppetry is a less selfish form of 


realm of 


dramatic expression in that success 
comes from the reflected skill of the 
manipulation. Timid o1 repressed 
children, unable to express themselves 
in other forms of drama forget them- 


selves as they work for the success 
of the puppet protege. 

Children with aggressive natures 
may use the puppet as a means of 
hostilities. Anti- 


social feelings in individual children 


exhausting — their 


are eased. Growth in human relations 
comes as small groups and then larger 
ones work together for a common 
goal. The causes of sovial and emo- 
tional difficulties are untangled as the 
group dramatizes freely. 

Granting that children are imita- 
tors. the dramatization reflects most 
often the behavior and reactions 
which are common to the actor inter- 
preting the part. A group dramatizing 
life in Lapland complained that Mary. 
the manipulator of the Mother puppet. 


Hand puppets in the 
elementary classroom 


The why and how of hand puppets 


are discussed by Lois Maxwell Mahan. 


“talked mean to the children” puppets. 
The teacher observed that Mary 
continually poured threats of wolves 
at the Lapland children for miseon- 
duct. An examination of the child’s 
previous record revealed that she 
had been stubborn and uncooperative. 
She spent work time in the class- 
room daydreaming. The mother had 
admitted that Mary was likewise a 
problem at home. In chatting with 
Mary privately. the teacher discovered 
Marv’s resistance was due to too 
much responsibility. in’ caring for 
smaller children. A visit to the home 
hy the teacher helped the mother to 
understand Marv’s need for more 
play. In other productions the teacher 
suggested that Mary he one of the 
more carefree characters that had 
possibly filled her dreams. 

Billy continually disturbed the pro- 
duction “by doing things” to the girl 
puppets. In his patriarchal home he 
was considered a perfect gentleman. 
In the company of adults his social 
poise merited approval. He did his 
work well excent for reading. 

On inquiry he said. “T hate girls.” 

“Why?” the teacher asked. 

“They read better than boys.” 

The teacher's problem was to help 
him see that each child has different 
ability. She offered him opportunities 
for success in art and construction. 
\fter filling his need for approval. 
an individualized reading program 
offered opportunity for self-improve- 
ment in skills. 

If the teacher is to use puppetry as 
one index to study behavior. she 


must vot reach conclusions too 
hastily 
of the - 


realize there can be many possible 


she must watch for repetitions 


me type of action: she must 


causes and. most of all. she must be 


willing to encounter the spontaneity 
of her youthful performers objec- 
lively without shock or disapproval. 

Another use of puppetry in gain- 
ing and giving understanding is the 
social situation. While in previously 
mentioned cases the child was the 
promoter and implications were ob- 
served. in the social situation the 
child is presented with a problem 
which he solves according to his 
This dramatic play 
is never given for effect. Its purpose 


understanding. 


is to show the child where points of 
It might be called the 
dramatization of “What do you do 
about it?” It takes place within the 
classroom family. 


tension are. 


The lack of cooperation between 
Ned and Don presented a problem 
needing such classroom solution. 

“Ned tore my paper,” Don re- 
ported, 

“That was ‘cause you reached 
through the bathroom door and gave 
me a shove,” blamed Ned. 

“Now each of you take a puppet,” 
one of the group suggested, “Show 
us just where you think the trouble 
started.” 

“I was running down the walk.” 
Ned began, jumping his puppet in a 
fast motion. “Suddenly Don tripped 
me.” 

“I didn’t trip you at all! I was 
trying to turn myself round when 
explained. 
hitting the other puppet. A_ scuflle 
of fists and fingers followed. Puppet 
heads clicked. Every child who had 


you ran into me,” he 


a suppressed desire to pound another 
laughed. At length the contagion of 
laughter caught even the contenders. 
“That was sort of silly,” one of 
them admitted wearily. 
“What could you have done about 
it?” an observer asked. 
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In a period of generalization which 
followed, the group concluded: 

“All trouble has a starting place.” 

“It’s how / act at the starting 
place.” 

“Trouble between Indians and 
pioneers may have started that wav.” 

“Trouble starts when people hav 
wrong feelings toward others.” 

“Tt ain't nations that have wars. 
it’s people.” 

“Getting along with nations is like 
vettin’ along here.” 


“Gettin? along is me and you!” 


Puppets from the fourth grade puppet 
theater, Linden School. Mrs. Mahan, 


teacher. 
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To endure patiently the experiences 


leading to social growth is always 
more challenging than reverting to 
coercion. Substitutive measures 
found in experiencing incidents vicar- 
iously through books, creative play. 
and puppet productions lessen the 
tensions. They are bridges over 
which the child can pass toward 
social adjustment. 

Other than the interpretation of 
the child’s behavior to himself and 
others are the uses of the puppet in 
speech, music. and other fields. 





Ilave vou ever noticed a child 
with careless speech habits at the 
phone? Possibly as you listened to 
his conversation you observed how 
rhb tie h more ¢ onscious he was of mak- 
ing himself understood. A similar 
factor is true of the speaker or reader 
behind the puppet curtain. 

“You know we want to understand 
Common 
talking too fast. 
failure to 


you, is advice enough. 
habits 
speaking in a monotone, 


speech 


sound ending syllables, talking 
through the teeth, as well as failure 


Scenes from “The Clown and the Witch” and “The Fairy and the Dancer.” 
The third grade puppet theater, Linden School. Miss Vargaret Grills, teacher, 








Scenes from “Epaminondas,” 
at Night,” 


“The Raggedy 








Van,” and “Seein’ Things 


to move the lips and the tongue for 
properly forming letters — are often 
erased as children dramatize freely. 
observe. and evaluate their speech 
progress. 

Dramatization of a musical idea 
creates greater ear interest. To act 
Peer Gynt Suite” to music stimulates 
the ear to listen for various motifs: 
it gives opportunity for creative in- 
terpretation of the story. The “Wil- 
liam Tell Overture” and “The Nut 
cracker Suite” have charming stories 
for interpretation. Even music of 
less story nature in form becomes 
more meaningful with the appear- 
ance of a little puppet figure at the 
occurrence of various themes. Some 
groups are challenged to create 
stories for this type of music, 

In considering the show _ itself. 
many excellent dramatizations for 
puppet production have been writ- 
ten: however. the plays the group 
will appreciate most are those writ- 
ten by themselves. They may want 
to make the plot showing some bit 
of information they have gained in 
social studies. health, literature. 
music or about a story they “just 
thought up.” At times it may be help- 
ful to dramatize a story with which 
they are familiar. This offers oppor- 
tunity to see and study the form in 
which plays are written: it may be 
correlated with appreciation of litera- 
ture. particularly the study of fan- 
tasies as fairy tales or folklore. 

A very durable puppet head that 
children will enjoy can be modeled 
of a mixture of flour paste and sifted 
sawdust. The recipe is as follows: 

To one cup of flour add two cups 
of water; stir until smooth: place 
over a flame and cook. (It gets very 
thick.) To the paste add one tea- 
spoonful of alum and a tablespoonful 
of formaldehyde to help dry and to 
prevent spoiling. To this add one 
or two cups of sifted sawdust and 
mix until the consistency of biscuit 
dough. A teaspoonful of dry wood 
glue added to the mixture will help 
prevent breaking. A_ strip of tag- 
board two inches wide is rolled into 
a cylinder that will fit loosely on the 
forefinger of the user. Over the cyl- 
inder is pasted a piece of cloth with 
ends extending an inch below the 
cylinder. The cloth is left thus to 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Clogs for 
the beach 


By Robert LeRoy Spence 


With easy-to-get material, you can 
make a pair of stylish sandal clogs 
to wear to the beach this summer. 

First, gather together the materials 
needed for youl clogs. You will need 
two pieces of soft pine (or a suitable 
soft wood). leather from an old purse 
or wallet (or felt from an oid hat). 
airplane cement. one-half yard cotton 
tape, small carpet tacks, scrap cloth, 
and a small saw such as a coping saw. 

Next, select a pair of shoes which 
hit you comfortably. Trace the outline 
of these shoes onto the pieces of soft 
wood (Fig. 1). With the saw, cut 
on the traced line to form the soles of 
the sandals. Then cut the sole in half 
crosswise, between the heel and sole 
proper (Fig. Ae 

Cut a strip of leather or felt three 
inches long and the same width as the 
sole. Fasten this leather strip as 
shown in Fig. 3 to make a_ hinge 
connecting both plec es of the sole. 

Then cut two pieces of cloth three 
inches wide in a long strip. Fasten 
one end of this cloth strip on one 
side of the sole. Then bend ihe cloth 
over your instep and tack to the 
othe: edge (Fig. 4). Cut off the 
excess cloth. Do this for both sandals. 

The following step is to make a 
heel band. This is done by nailing 
an eight-inch strip of cloth, approxi- 
mately two inches wide. to both sides 
of the heel about three inches behind 
the center (Fig. 1). 

Finally cut the cotton tape into 
four nine-inch lengths. ‘Tie each of 
these lengths about two inches above 
the heel on each side of the heel bands. 
To fasten the clogs to your feet. lace 
the tape around your ankle and 
tie {Fig. 5). 





Making al 
old-fashioned 
doll 


By Elva Nettles Phillips 





Associate Professor of Art, 
Harding College, 


Searcy, Arkansas 


Doll-making is one of the most de- 
lightful and satisfying of all art 
experiences. It is both art and craft. 
combining a number of activities. 
making its way into educational and 
recreational programs. 

Through doll-making boys and 
girls may be brought in contact with 
folk types from various countries, 
character and story-book dolls, por- 
trait dolls of historic characters, past 
and present. A project may include 
the making of doll clothes and doll 
millinery; doll costumes of many 
countries; doll scrap hooks contain- 
ing pictures of famous paintings and 
old tintypes in which dolls appear; 
poems about dolls; doll music—the 
possibilities are endless, and the divi- 
dends of interest and pleasure are 
rich indeed. 

Materials needed for making a 
papier-maché doll: Paper (newspaper 
and torn strips of paper toweling), 
paste, paint (tempera), yarn, stock- 
ing, cotton, material for costume. 


Steps for Making Doll 


First determine the doll’s height; 
then make a rough sketch to scale. 
MAKING THE HEAD 

1. Make the doll head and bust by 
squeezing wet newspaper into shape. 
The size depends on the height of 
the doll. 

2. Over this paste six or eight 
strips of paper, leaving the bottom 
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of the bust free for the easy removal 
of the model. 
3. Build up 


wads and extra strips of paper and 


features by adding 
paste to the nose. to the forehead. 
to the chin. and to the cheeks. 

1. When the head has formed a 
hard crust. remove the damp news- 
paper mold from the bottom. 

5. Cut off the ends of the shoulders 
for the arm openings. Punch small 
holes in front and back of the should- 
ers. The holes should be large 
enough for a needle to pass through. 


6. When 


with tempera. 


thoroughly dry. paint 















7. Add features and paste on yarn 
hair, which may first be sewed to a 
small circular piece of stocking. 
MAKING THE HANDS AND FEET 

lL. Cut squares of newspaper for 
the arms below the elbow and legs 
helow the knees. The size depends 
on the length of the doll. 

2. Roll strips ol paper. tying se- 
curely with a string. 

3. Paste on four or five strips of 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Tie holders for Father's Day 


is Dad's day, and here is Dad's gift. 
By Helen Wolfe 


Lets make a gift for Father out 
of things we have at hand. Here’s 
how to make an attractive tie holder. 

You ll need: 

a wire clothes hanger 

scraps of various colored crepe 

paper 

paste 

colored construction paper 
STEP I 

Lay the hanger on the wrong side 
of a sheet of construction paper. Draw 
around it lightly with a pencil to get 
the general size and shape. See Fig. I. 

Now !.” beyond the sides, draw 
a line. Let it cross straight over in 
front of the hook. Draw a line down 
through the center. From the cornet 
of the hanger, draw several curves 
ending in a point on the center line. 
Duplicate the curves on the other 
side of the center line. Let the point 
end on the center line up about 4” 
from the bottom of the hanger. This 
allows space through which to slip) 
the ties. See Fig. a 

Cut out two of these finished shapes. 
STEP I 

Lay this as a pattern on two sheets 
of thin contrasting paper. Cut out 
and then cut away *4” all the way 
round. 

STEP Ill 

From this contrasting paper cut 
out a design by folding the shape 
down the center ‘and letting your 
scissors snip in and out, cutting odd 
shapes here and there. Unfold, and 
youll have a design. 

STEP IV 

Cover with a thin layer of paste 
and paste onto the two heavy shapes. 
STEP V 

From crepe paper that either 
matches or blends with the colors 
in use, cut strips 14” by 12”. Cut 
several. Cover the wire hanger all 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Stimulating creative 
expression at home 


How our teachers can help ward off juvenile delinquency 


during the summer months. 


Juvenile delinquency. children in 


crime nearly every newspaper ol 
magazine we pick up contains some- 
thing related to this ever increasing 
problem. We what is 
being done. what can be done, and 
mostly what remains to be done in 


the field. 


summer 


read about 


Playground 
school 


supervisors. 
thei 
assistants are constantly experiment- 


teachers and 
ing with new ways and means of 
making leisure hours a profitable ex- 
perience for children. 

Whether it is a matter of problem 
children, problem parents, unplanned 
leisure hours, or a combination of 
these. the problem is far from solved. 
The summer months are, of course. 
the months when many children are 
more or less on the loose and left 
to their own imaginations. “What.” 
asks the elementary teacher. “has all 
this to do with us during the regular 
school year?” 

Actually there are many creative 
projects our teachers can plan in 
and out of the classroom to offset 
this increasing juvenile problem. 
While much of the actual trouble 
may not originate with the younger 
groups, it is here that the seeds of 
xood habits and wise expenditure of 
time are planted; the time when 
genuine interest in the child’s own 
home can be stimulated. Creative 
projects that have to do with a child's 
own responsibility towards his home 
make for profitable and enjoyable 
spending of leisure hours. 
hack 


completely onto the resources of the 


Because a child is thrown 


months 
and will obviously not be occupied 


home during the summer 
with the routine projects and units 
of work which served him well at 
school. he must depend to a great 
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extent on what he can find to do by 
himself and on his own. Parental 
help is often not obtainable. espe- 
cially in large families or where both 
parents are working. But surely a 
child’s home should provide some- 
thing besides a place where he may 
sleep. eat three meals a day, perform 
one or two chores, and be off. 


Home 


children. 


must 
They 


cluded from major vital experiences 


mean more to’ our 


should not he ex- 


at home such as sharing in the mak- 
ing of the family 
where the money 


budgets. seeing 
comes from and 
where it goes: learning controlled 
spending. As teachers we can in- 
terest the child in having a direct 
and individual responsibility for 
making his home a more comfortable 
and more beautiful place to be. a 
place where he feels his 
security and to which he will want 
to bring his friends. The home is 


the young child’s world. and we do 


greatest 


need to plan projects to encourage 
home interest. 

Once you start thinking of proj 
ects. the list is endless. 


reaped from these home projects 
will do much to step up parents’ in- 
terest in letting their children take 
an active part in every project 
around the home. One such project 
for spring planning which could he 
titled “Outdoor Living.” could he 
worked out in the following manner: 
1. Have a class discussion on what 
is meant by outdoor Jiving. 
a. What do families enjoy doing 
outdoors at home? (Garden- 
ing. relaxation, play, outdoor 
eating, entertaining friends.) 
hy. Help children to become con- 
scious of beauty in people’s 
vards. Stimulate an interest in 


Reward- 


caring for their own yards. 
letting it become a joy, not a 
hated job. 

c. Learn names of plants and their 

This may be the be- 

ginning of a lifetime hobby. 


It also may be a means of the 


care. 


child’s earning his own money. 
d. How can each family plan for 
outdoor living? 
e. Learn safety in each project. 
f. Stimulate interest in potluck 
back-yard suppers with neigh- 
bors and friends, 

2. Plan a typical outdoor living space 
at school, preferably for each 
child, directly related to what 
he has at his own home. 

furniture and 

furniture: placement. 
suitability. durability. kind. 

bh. Discuss the way in which each 
pupil can do best with what he 
has on hand. 


a. Discuss porch 
yard 


c. Paint and refinish pieces 


brought) from home. (Very 
small group working at one 
time.) 


d. Make small benches, bird 
haths. bird 
trays. etc. 


houses. serving 

e. Make ceramic objects for vard 

or patio. 

f. Plant flowers and shrubs. 

Trade plants. 

For the best possible outcome to 
these projects we must set the stage 
for real achievement by keeping the 
problems simple and within the 
child’s own range and interest. pro- 
viding good and adequate tools, and 
maintaining our enthusiasm. As a re- 
sult we may find a child actually 
vetting acquainted with his own 
family and finding out what joy and 
fun can be had right at home. 








A science 


lesson 
that clicks 


Elizabeth Larkin tells 
how pupils can 
construct and operate 
a telegraph set. 
Sketches are 


by the author. 


Preliminaries 

Breese Morse re- 
ceived the thrill of his life when the 
words. “WHAT HATH GOD 
WROUGHT?” became the first tele- 


graph message in history. but it could 


Samuel Finley 


hardly surpass the joy of an eleven- 
vear-old boy hearing a telegraph set. 
made by his own hands. click off a 
word which he can recognize! 

This lesson on the telegraph is 
part of a unit on the industrial ex- 
pansion of the United States. The 
invention of the telegraph is one of 
the earliest factors in this change 
from a nation of farms to a nation 
of factories. 

Before starting this lesson. give 
a child an assignment to report on 
Samuel Morse and his telegraph. and 
assign to another child the job of 
making a poster (about 18” x 24’) 
of the Morse code (See Figure E2). 
When both are ready. have your 
lesson. 

Show the children how an ordinary 
magnet will attract the needle of an 
ordinary compass (Figure 1). 

Explain to them that for many 
years people were trying to use this 
principle to invent a device for send- 
ing messages. Many tried and failed. 
Samuel Morse finally succeeded, 

Put these facts on the board: 

1. Oersted discovered that an electric 


current flowing along a wire 
would cause a compass needle to 


turn. 


~ 


2. Benjamin Franklin tried to send 
signals by means of four miles 
of wire and a Leyden jar. He 
failed but he left a record of his 
experiments. 

me Joseph Henry invented the electro- 
magnet by winding a wire around 
a steel bar. He found that a weak 
current running into this coil 

made a strong current at the 
top of the coil. 

1. In 1799 the invention of the elec- 
tric battery. supplying  contin- 
uously strong current cleared up 
the final difficulty. (Now dynamos 
are used.) 

Tell the children they may make a 
telegraph set in their science lesson 
if they wish to. 

Then call for the report on Samuel 
Morse. 

Hang up the poster of the Morse 
code, and have the children fig- 


ure out “WHAT HATH GOD 
WROUGHT?” in code. 


How to Make The 

Telegraph Set 

MATERIALS 

Two boards about 3” x 7” x bo” 

Two strips of tin about 8” long and 
14” wide 

\ coil of bell wire 

\ 3” nail (or slightly larger) 

Two screws and three bolts with nuts 

1. vard friction or adhesive tape 

Two small dry cells 


Tools: 


mer. pliers. a drill (if available) 


tin snips. screwdriver, ham- 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE 
RECEIVER 


1. Hammer the 3” nail through 


the board as shown in Figure 2. 

2. Bend one strip of tin as shown 
in Figure 3. 

3. Serew this bent strip of tin in 
place on the board as shown in Fig- 
ure 4 so that the upper end misses 
the point of the nail by about *.. 


1. Make holes with your drill o1 


with nails. and insert the two bolts 


” 


at the corners of the board as in 
Figure 5, 

5. At about three feet from one 
end of the bell wire. wind ihe wire 
tightly around bolt A 
between the board and the nut: go 
around once: iake the 


(Figure 6) 


completely 
short end of the wire and draw it 
to the bottom of the nail: wind it 
around the nail as on a spool. neatly. 
close. and firm, going up the nail 
until you get almost to the top. Then 
draw it to the other bolt B. around 
under the nut. and leave the end 
loose until you are ready to hook 
it up to the battery (Figure 7). 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE 
SENDER 

1. Take the other strip of metal 
and bend it as shown in Figure 8. 
Then tape it. so that a bare spot 
is underneath the place you would put 
vour finger to push it down, but your 
finger will touch a covered spot on 
top. as shown in Figure 9. 

2. Bolt it to the 
(Figure 10). and put a screw in ihe 


other board 
hoard. directly under the bare spot 
in the tin. 

Now you are ready to hook up both 
sender and receiver to the battery. 
One dry cell may be sufficient. }ut 
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if you want to have the wires long 
enough for the sender to be on a 
chair in the corridor. while the bat- 
tery and receiver are on the front 
desk in the class room, hook up at 
least two dry cells in series (Figure 
11). Tighten all connections. The 
set is now ready for use. 

If you press the sender at S you 
close the circuit, and the electro- 
magnet moves the armature on the 
receiver R. causing it to touch the 
tip of the nail with a click. Releasing 
the sender releases the receiver. 
there is no difference be- 
tween the dot and the dash in this 
crude telegraph. the boys worked 
out a system for differentiating them. 
One single click and release imme- 
diately was a dot. A click. and retain- 
ing of the circuit for the count of 
three was a dash. A count of five 
between release and the net click was 
the signal that a new letter was to 
begin. A count of fifteen 
space between words. 


Since 


meant a 


Occasionally the armature became 
magnetized and did not release, so 
Frank kept his finger ready to help 
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the set along by releasing it. When the 
dry cell became weak they added 
another. 

Frank and 
Morse with a 
marble. one clicking it on a saucer 
while the other watched, until they 
could interpret each other’s signals. 
ns 7 4 j a 
Using The Telegraph 


The following is a demonstration 


John 
after 


practiced the 


code school 


dialogue, dramatized, for clarity. 
Scene: Any classroom 
Enter Frank and John (Frank is 


carrying the poster of the Morse 
code. John is carrying the telegraph 
set on a tray, which he sets down on 
the desk nearest the Frank 
hangs up the code in the front of 
the room.) 


door. 


Joun: This is a crude telegraph set 


which our science committee has 


13 








made. We should like to demonstrate 
it. (He points to sender, or picks il 
up.) This is the sender. When ] 
press this down to the screw, I com- 
plete the electric circuit. This causes 
the coil around the nail on this re- 
ceiver, to become an electromagnet. 
which draws down the armature, 
making a click. Listen for the click. 
(He operates the telegraph for a 
feu seconds. ) 

| am going to take the sender out- 
side and operate it while Frank stays 
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here to get the message. (He puts a 
chair outside the door and puts the 
sender on it.) 

Frank, tell me when you're ready 
to receive a message. (He exits, clos- 
ing the door on the wires.) 

FRANK: This (pointing to code) 
is the Morse code. It is a system 
of dots and dashes. We use it for 
sending messages. (goes to door). 
O. K.. John. 

RECEIVER (John operating sen- 
der): Click, click, click. click (four 
dots). 

Frank: ‘*H”’ 
board). 

RecEIVER: Click, click (two dots). 

FRANK: “I” 


(writes ‘*H’’ on 


(writes “I” on board). 

RECEIVER: Click, click -2-3, click 
(dot dash dot). 

FRANK: ‘‘F”’ 
board). 

REcEIvER: Click. click, click (Last 
two very fast—dot pause dot-dot). 

FRANK: ‘“‘R’’ (Writes ‘‘R’’ on 
board). 

RECEIVER: 
dash). 

FRANK: ‘'A’’ 
board). 

REcEIVER: Click-2-3, 
dot). 

FRANK: ‘‘N’’ 
board). 

RECEIVER: Click-2-3, click. click-2-3 
(dash dot dash). 

FRANK: “K” (Writes K on board. 
Pause). The message is “Hi Frank.” 
(Goes to door). We got the message. 
“Hi. Frank.” 

(Enter John) 

JOHN (to class): We hope we 
showed you how the telegraph works. 


(Writes “*F’’ on 


Click. click-2-3 (dot 


(Writes ‘‘A”’ on 
click (dash 


(Writes **N’’ on 


Perhaps some of you will want to 
make your own sets. We had fun 
making ours. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Hand puppets 


(Continued from page 6) 


make the attaching of clothing for 
the puppet easier. The head is mod- 
eled over the cloth-covered cylinder. 
It will take about a week for the 
head to dry. If the user wants the 
head to be smooth, he may- rub it 
when dry with a coat or so of cooked 
flour paste. In another day or so it 
will be ready for painting with tem- 
pera, other water paints. or oil paint. 
If water paints are used, two coats 
of shellac are added. 

The clothing is simple, cut like a 
doll dress with a hole at the neck to 
fasten to the puppet head. The 
sleeves or yoke are cut in width 
about an inch beyond the hand span 
of the user. The length of the finished 
dress should be approximately twelve 
inches from the neck of the puppet 
to the hem. If the arm of the child 
manipulating it is more than twelve 
inches from knuckles to elbow, the 
dress may need to be longer. 

Children like to experiment with 
hands for the puppet: some prefer 
to use their own little finger and 
thumb protruding from the sleeves. 
A hand may be made mitten shaped 
and attached to the sleeve. 
children model hands on a small cy!- 
inder as they did the head and attach 
them to the sleeves. This experimen- 
tation 
ready. 


Some 


comes as the children are 
A child who is more adept 
in use of his hands will do more »x- 
perimenting: as the children become 
more capable they plan other devices 
such as feet, hair, and even movable 
mouths. 

The stage may be the top of a 
bookcase. the piano, or tables stacked 
one upon another until the desired 
height is reached. It may be an 
apple box. an orange crate, or a 
large cardboard box: in any case 
two sides front and back are re- 
The group might like to 
make a stage. In this case it is wise 
to let the top extend from three to six 


moved, 


inches beyond the bottom so that 
there is ample room to work the pup- 
pet without moving the back drop. 

Setting and back drop are usually 
most effective if kept simple as pos- 
sible, for after all it is the puppet 
who is providing the show. 
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Book Club Selections 


For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years 

of age: 

Bic BrRoruer. By Laura Bannon. 
Albert Whitman & Co. 


For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years 

of age: 

MAPLE Sucark ror Winpy Foor. By 
Frances Frost. Whittlesey House 


For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 

Leave It to Beany! By Lenora 
Mattingly Weber. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 


For older boys, 12 to 16 years of 

age: . 

Sawbust IN His SHoes. By Eloise 
Jarvis McGraw. Coward-McCann. 
Ine. 


Arts and Crafts 


Make Ir Yoursetr; HaAnpicrart 
FOR Boys anp Giris. By Bernice 
Wells Carlson. Illustrated by Aline 
Hansens. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 160 pp. $2.00 
(cloth); $1.35 (paper). 

“Would you like a new toy, a gift 

to give a friend, an instrument for 

your toy band, a party favor, or a 

greeting card? Then make it your- 

self. You can!” 

That’s what the author says. and 
we believe every word of it. By 
following the simple, down-to-earth 
instructions, intermediate and_pri- 
mary pupils should be able to make 
the articles mentioned. In fact, every 
article in the book has actually been 
made by boys and girls who are ten 
years old or younger. 

The chapter arrangement is ac- 
cording to the material used, such 
as: plain paper, cardboard, vege- 
tables, nature materials, cork, plaster 
of Paris, scrap-bag materials, etc. 
Directions for making specific ar- 
ticles may be located by consulting 
the alphabetical index. 

THe Joy or Hann WEAVING: THE 
COMPLETE STEP-BY-STEP BoOK OF 
Weavinc. By Osma Couch Gal- 
linger. Scranton: International 
Textbook Company. xxi, 306 pp. 
$5.00. 

This complete and authoritative 
text on hand weaving is suitable for 
the beginner or for the experienced 
weaver who needs continued guid- 
ance. 
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Starting out with a discussion of 
thread. the author progresses from 
simple or plain weaving to pattern 
weaving and advanced techniques. 
Definitions are given of terms and 
processes ; there is a complete thread 
chart; information is provided for 
borders and designing one’s own 
drafts; there are practical projects 
and a materials and equipment guide. 

Osma Gallinger’s long experience 
with hand weaving has helped her 
make this a really practical guide. 
Her deep interest in the subject has 
brought about a treatment which is 
far from superficial. And her enthu- 
siasm is contagious. 

METALWORK; AN INTRODUCTORY 
HistoricaL Survey. By Donald 
Smith. New York: B. T. Batsford. 
64 pp. $2.25. 

How often does the craft worker 
in metal think of himself as the de- 
scendant of the goldsmith, the 
blacksmith of 
earlier days? How often does he 
realize that behind the shape of the 
article he is making may be a long 
and interesting story? This book 
tells that story——the story of the 
development and use of metal by 
man until the introduction of the 


armourer, or the 


machine. Photographs show historic 
examples of metalwork dating from 
prehistoric times to the present. 


The Classroom Library 


If you make a practice of adding 
the Caldecott and Newbery winners 
to your library shelves each year. 


you will be interested in knowing 
that the Newbery award went to 
Marguerite de Angeli for The Door 
in the Wall, a story of medieval 
Doubleday. 
The Caldecott Medal was presented 
to artist-author Leo Politi for 
Song of the Swallows, published by 
Scribner. 


England, published by 


THE FireHouse Mystery. By Mary 
Adrian. Illustrated by Anne 
Vaughan. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 115 pp. $2.00. 

When Toby’s grandfather was de- 
tained in jail because everyone 
thought he had started the museum 
fire by forgetting to put out his pipe, 
it was up to Toby to clear him. Toby’s 
detective work makes an interesting 
stery. Convincing characters and a 
believable situation make it an out- 
of-the-ordinary mystery. Because of 
the large type and simple vocabulary, 
some primary graders will be able to 
read and enjoy the story, but almost 
all middle-graders will revel in it. 
Peter’s Pinto: a Story oF Utan. By 

Mary and Conrad Buff. New York: 

The Viking Press. 96 pp. $2.00. 

The names of Mary and Conrad 
Buff on a title page always promise 
superb illustrations and a story to 
match. This particular story concerns 
Peter’s desire for a wild Pinto from 
the range. Utah’s customs and history 
are brought out as Peter learns about 
them during a summer at his uncle’s 
ranch. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A paper-bag 
clown 


Primary pupils will 
combine art, language, 
and dramatic play 
while making and 


using these clown-heads. 


By Dorothy Morris Kuslan 


A paper-bag circus clown is simple 
and fun to make for the children of 
the primary grades. Here a paper 
bag comes into its own. No more 
is it a catchall for carrying groceries, 
no more the lunch bag whose con- 
tents are infinitely more inviting than 
its exterior. 

The possibilities of a circus unit 
are many. Mural painting, individual 
painting, drawing, clay modeling are 
the commonly accepted means. The 
paper-bag clown, however, is a novel 
means of stimulating creativeness: 
paper-bag clown heads integrate art 
as a craft with dramatic play and 
language activities. 

The project requires little of the 
hard-to-get materials. You need: 

1. A number five or six paper bag 
(This size is most desirable, since 
it affords a large area upon which 
to paint the clown’s face.) 

2. Shredded newspaper 

3. Water color paints 

4. Colored construction paper 
5. Darning needle and thread 

Stuff the paper bag with the 
shredded newspaper until firmly 
packed. Close the bag, fastening it 
tightly with an elastic, then turn 
upside-down with the fastened end 
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underneath (Figure 1). In painting 
the face, allow the children to create 
the kind of face they think a clown 
should have (Figure 2). Motivate 
the children to offer suggestions 
through group discussion, thus in- 
tegrating language activities. Hair 
and ears of the clown may be painted 
on (Figure 3). Or, a third dimen- 
sional look may be achieved by 
cutting or curling construction paper 
for hair. Large, ludicrous ears of 
construction paper will make the 
clown a laughable one (Figure 4). 
As a finishing touch, a bright con- 
struction paper collar may be cut 
without benefit of pattern. The entire 
project may be carried out without 
tracing, being truly creative. Then. 
with darning needle and thread. sew 
through the top of the head, forming 
a large loop by which the clown may 
be held (Figure 5). 

Children enjoy this project very 
much and are amazed at what can 
be done with the ordinary paper bag. 
It is a carry-over project in that 
children can make it at home, even 
with little in the way of art material. 

A paper bag and a little imagina- 
tion suffice. 
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The Circus Came 
Lucretia Penny 


The circus came. I spent my money. 

I liked the clowns. 
funny.) 

I liked the mule the fat clown led. 

I liked the lion with the biggest head. 

I liked the horses’ dancing feet. 


(Clowns are 


I thought the zebra’s stripes were 
neat. 

I liked the elephants for their size. 

I liked the camels’ sleepy eyes, 

I looked at the ostrich and the giraffe 

And I had to laugh and laugh and 
laugh. 

When the circus was over I hadn't 
a dime 

But I'd had a wonderful. wonderful 
time. 


Circus Day 

Marian Kennedy 

Bareback riders with yellow hair 
And beautiful spangled gowns; 
Elephants plodding around the ring, 
And funny, tumbling clowns. 


Peanuts and popcorn and lemonade, 
Bright-colored, gay balloons, 


ae 


: 
poetry 
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Bass drums rolling, calliopes tooting, 
Their shrill and whistling tunes, 


Acrobats doing fancy tricks 

While trapezes swing up and down 
Isn’t it just the most wonderful day 
When the circus comes to town? 


Elves In My Garden 
Varjorie Allen Anderson 


This is my very own garden bed: 

The bleeding-hearts make a patch of 
red; 

Down in this corner I planted a few 

Forget-me-nots. for a bit of blue. 


Carnations are just the thing I think 

To give my garden a touch of pink; 

(round the edge I wanted some 
white, 

So here is Sweet William 


sight. 


a snowy 


But I didn’t need to put in a thing, 

To have some yellow blooms this 
spring. 

For dandelions 

Have popped everywhere by them- 


selves! 


the naughty elves— 








The white wax crayon 


Two art teachers and 180 children at. the 


Children like to explore the pos- 
When their 


experiment, the 


sibilities of a medium. 
teachers children 
catch the spirit. They see the teach- 
ers try something and admit that 
they don’t like the result. They watch 
the teachers try another procedure 
that turns out to be thrilling. 

The air is full of creative activity. 
The children have courage for here 
in the art room one doesn’t have to 
succeed always. Each can experi- 
ment. 

What joy there is when something 
What fun it is when 
the teachers say “John, how did you 
ever think of that?” or 


better than ours, Mary.” 


is “invented.” 


“Yours is 
One hun- 
dred eighty children and two adults 
are all interested in seeing what they 
can do with a white wax crayon. 
When children experiment with a 
often limit 
them in the first few lessons. Each 
child in the class takes part. TIllus- 
trations 1, 2, and 3 were made by 
children aged 8 and 9. Each child 
had a piece of 9x12 manila draw- 


medium. the teachers 


The teachers suggested 
“Birds” 


worked out in a few 


ing paper. 


“Flowers” or 
that could he 
minutes by every child. 


as a subject 





University of Chicago Laboratory School experimented 


with white wax crayons—with striking results. 


By Jessie Todd and Nancy Platt Rayfield 


The design was made with the 
white wax crayon on the cream- 
colored manila drawing paper. Then 
the entire paper was covered with 
black tempera paint. The paint rolled 
off the places covered with the white 
crayon lines. The children enjoyed 
the process. 

Limiting children to a subject with 
as many variations as “Birds and 
Flowers” does not in any way keep 
them from being original. 

As the children worked, the teach- 
ers and children made comments on 
the decorative qualities of each de- 
sign. Eleanor, in illustration 1, was 
very smart to think of putting in all 
of the littke and big squares and 
then very dramatically centering the 
big flower and surrounding it with 
little flowers. Carol (Illustration 2) 
added much to her design by putting 
in the spots. Barnette (Tllustration 
3) shows a rhythmic quality and a 
playfulness in his pattern. 

Illustrations 4 and 5 show how 
two children aged 10 varied the 
problem. Kay. who likes cactus very 
much, made a design of one of her 
favorite subjects (Illustration 4). Jan 
wants things to go like lightning. 
It took no time to make a few white 


lines and cover them with black 
paint. 

We decided to make a big hall 
exhibit of designs that looked like 
Any child in 
grades 3. 4, 5. and 6 who wished to 
take part did so. Mary Lou, age 11, 
became famous for her patterns 
(Illustrations 6 and 7). The children. 


parents. and adult visitors gave her 


lace or embroidery. 


many compliments. 
“Phillip really 
thing,” the children said, when he 
made Illustration 8. 
made his name with the white crayon 
in a style that matched the lines in 


invented some- 


“because he 


his design.” 

Lynn, in grade 3. originated the 
made a 
design with white crayon on a paper 


following procedure. She 


12x18 inches in size. She covered 
the background with colored paint 
instead of black. Then she pasted it 
on construction paper of a different 
color. On this colored mount she 


painted designs. 

“That's a good idea.” the fifth 
graders said. “We won't copy Lynn’s 
colors or her design, but we'll try 
something.” 

Illustration 9, by Peter, then came 

(Continued on page 20) 
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to pass. The Mexican paper size 
12x18, was made with white crayon 


and covered with 


paint. It was 
then mounted on colored construc- 
tion paper. A dark 


added. This was mounted on white 


construction paper, and more color 


pattern Was 


was added. 

The 180 children gave Lynn. 
grade 3, the credit for inventing the 
idea of pasting the crayon pattern 
on colored construction paper and 
painting designs on the mount. 

Phillip decided to vary the pro- 
cedure. In Illustration 10 he made 
two strips of white crayon designs 
and covered them with black paint 
(the two largest strips in the pat- 
tern). Then he pasted each of them 
on light gray construction paper. 
He cut the edges of the gray paper 
straight at the bottom and zigzag at 
the top. He then pasted both of these 


light gray strips on darker gray. 
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Then he added the white decorations 
you see here. 

Many children made many very 
charming patterns. The teachers 
made ballet dancers, night scenes. 
and sailboats. and experimented with 
many compositions. The children 
did not make any ballet scenes or 
They chose simple: 
Illustration 11, by a ten- 
year-old boy, was very beautiful. He 
broke the white crayon and peeled 
it. He used a piece of newsprint 
paper size 18x24 inches. He quickly 
used the broad side of the crayon 
and made the trees, houses, and spots 
behind. The 


came about because of the rough- 


night scenes. 


subjects. 


roughness in texture 


ness of the desk under the newsprint 
He then covered the entire 
paper with black tempera. 

10, made Illustra- 
Very quickly she sketched 
the faces on newsprint paper 18x24 


paper. 


Catherine, age 
tion 2. 





inches in size. She then quickly coy 
ered the paper with black tempera 
paint. 

Illustrations 13 and 14 were mad 
in this way: Circles were cut out of 


manila drawing paper and_ placed 
under newsprint paper 18x24 inches 


Peeled 


were rubbed over the newsprint. Thi 


in size. white wax crayons 
pattern did not show up until the 
children covered the entire surface 
with black paint. The results were 
fascinating. The children made 
many, piling circles on top of one 


another as in Illustration 13 and 
using fewer circles as in Illustra- 
tion 14. 


Ankie from Holland made “God 
America” with red and white 
then made 


Bless 
crayons. The children 
many God Bless Americas in red, 
white. and blue. From then on the 
white crayon took its place in de- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Creative Hands 


Every art teacher knows that when 
children are given colored paper. 
scissors. and paint the youngsters 
have at hand exciting materials. To 
stimulate their interest in using these 
materials creatively and with satis- 
faction, the art teacher can now use 
Creative Hands. a series of 16mm 
sound films in color. Each subject 
shows “how to do it” but leaves 
imagination free. Each film = runs 
51% minutes: the producer feels that 
such brevity stirs the child’s eager- 
ness to begin his own project. 

Titles in the series are: 


Paper Sculpture. The child is 
shown how to create various objects 
from paper. Techniques are shown 
for making a circus. hats. and other 
articles. 

Finger Painting. The techniques 
are shown for making unusual pat- 
terns in paint by use of the hand 
and fingers. The child is also shown 
how these finger paintings may he 
put to practical use as an attractive 
hook jacket. 

Vodel Houses. Simple and clear 
instructions are given for making 
paper models of a church. a pioneer 
village. a hotel. ete. 

Design to Music. Gives interpre- 
tation of music moods with color. 
Children are shown as they draw 
their ideas to music. 

Films in the Creative Hands 
series may be obtained from the 
International Film Bureau. Inc.. 6 
N. Michigan 
Purchase price of each film is $50: 
price of the entire series is $190. O1 
they may be rented for $2.00 each. 


Avenue. Chicago 2. 
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Something New 


Filmfax Productions announce a 
color filmstrip which offers a new 
approach to visual education. This 
28-frame filmstrip. “The Circus 
Comes to Town.” is accompanied by 
four teaching aids. consisting of: 


l. A black-and-white filmstrip ex- 
actly like the color strip except that 
some of the words in the captions are 
omitted, Children supply appropri- 
ate words to fill in the blank spaces. 
The simple outline figures used in 
this black-and-white filmstrip can be 
used for drawing large figures on the 


blackbeard or paper. 


2. A circus poster. 
3. Twelve tracing sheets providing 


outlines of animals to be used jn 
making cutouts for dioramas. com- 
posite pictures. and decorations. 

1. A guide sheet with 35 parts to 
be used for a class project in mak- 





- — | 
Animals take good care of their babies. 


Patricia White stands beside a giant 
dancing elephant created by follow- 
ing the 35 pattern sheets provided 
as part of the auxiliary teaching aids 


el hich accompany the neu olor film- 





ing a giant dancing elephant. A 
study guide shows how to organize 
the circus with little effort on the 
part of the teacher. The material 
can be used over and over again. 
Price of the entire kit is $5.00. It 
may be purchased from Filmfax Pro- 
ductions. 995A First Avenue, New 


York pa A 


EBF Distributes British Films 
Three films. originally distributed 
by the British Information Services 
are now to be distributed exclusively 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
The first of these films. The Story 
of Printing. reviews the thousands 
of years of men’s efforts which Jed 
to modern letterpress printing. Open- 
ing scenes show an early Babylonian 
seal being impressed on day, early 


Chinese and Japanese prints being 


(Continued on page 25) 
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The seals do many tricks : 


strip “The Circus Comes to Cutout 


Town. 
Frame from the color filmstrip “The 
Circus Comes to Cutout Town” re- 


leased by Filmfax Productions. 








Nettie came to the store early that 
morning and opened up all by her- 
self. She often helped papa put 
things in order there but this was 
the first time she ever had been in 
charge. It was going to be great 
fun too, she thought. Just imagine 
waiting on customers without any- 
hody standing over her to see that 
she did it in the right way. 

But she did hope that Uncle George 
would not fail her. Though he had 
promised mama he would come be- 
fore nine oclock, something might 
happen to make him late. He lived 
clear out in the country, miles away. 
and he might miss the morning’s 
first bus. 

If he did not get there on time. 
what should she do? Would it be 
all right to lock the store and go on 
about her own business? No, that 
would never do, she soon decided. 
Papa’s customers would not like that. 
They probably would take their trade 
somewhere else if they came and 
found the store locked. So she would 
have to stay until Uncle George came. 
even if it made her late for school. 

There were some thoughtless girls, 
of course, who nearly always came 
late to school. But Nettie was not 
one of them. Never in all her life 
had she ever been tardy. It was a 
good record, she thought. and she 
was very proud of it. And how anx- 
ious she was to keep her score per- 
fect! 

When the sweeping and dusting 
was finished, Nettie began to carry 
in new stock from the storeroom. 
But she had made only two trips 
when Police Officer Whitecar poked 
his head inside the door to growl 
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Dapper Dan's Downfall 


A story by J. P. Armstrong 


in that gruff way of his, “Dapper 
Dan is on the prowl again this morn- 
ing. He held up a small store on the 
other side of town a half hour ago 
and then disappeared so fast that 
nobody saw which way he went. 
You’d better keep your eyes peeled 
for the rascal, for there’s no telling 
where he will show up next. He may 
drop in here to rob you.” 

Almost everybody knew about Dap- 
per Dan and his tricks. He was a 
thief. but a very unusual one. Not 
wishing to take too great a risk, he 
never bothered the larger places and 
he never carried a gun. The only 
weapons he ever used were a quick 
tongue and his cunning, 

His favorite prey was small gro- 
cery stores on the outskirts of town. 
He robbed two or three of these each 
month, usually one right after an- 
other the same morning. Then he 
would vanish like a phantom in the 
mist. The police had been on his 
trail for almost a year now, but none 
of them had ever yet seen him. He 
was a very slippery fellow, this Dap- 
per Dan. 

Nettie watched Officer Whitecar 
drive away in his shiny cruiser, and 
sighed: 

“O, dear! How I wish papa was 
here this morning. I don’t know 
what I ought to do but I suppose 
probably I had better put our money 
where Dapper Dan can’t find it if he 
does come in here. I guess I'll take 
it down cellar and hide it in the coal 
bin.” 

So she scooped up all but a little 
money she might need for making 
change and darted off toward the 
back end of the store with it. But 


just as she reached the top step to 
the basement, the front door swung 
open and a well dressed strange: 
came in. He was a breezy kind of 
fellow, humming a popular song, and 
he looked neither to the right nor the 
left as he walked slowly along toward 
the center of the store. 

Peeping through the grill work. 
Nettie took a good long look at the 
man and finally decided that he must 
be all right. He did not have the 
slyness you could expect to see in a 
thief, she mused, and she smiled at 
the thought of serving her first cus- 
tomer of the day. But she was care- 
ful just the same. She slipped the 
money under a box of soap on the 
stair landing before she went out 
front to see what the stranger wanted. 

“Good morning. good morning. 
good morning!” the man boomed in 
“My. what a cute little 
piece of business you are, Miss! You 


hearty tones. 


are the loveliest flower I have seen in 
a month of Sundays, and I know you 
are twice as sweet. How old are you. 
Honey? About ten, goin’ on eleven?” 

That last question struck pretty 
hard on one of Nettie’s sorest spots. 
For in spite of her smallness she felt 
quite grown up and she never liked 
it when folks guessed her age too 
young. So there was a good deal of 
salt in her voice when she bristled 
up and pouted, “My goodness, | am 
way past eleven already and I'll be 
twelve before school closes the last 
of June. Now what would you like 
to buy, Mister?” 

“Buy, buy, buy.” the stranger 
chanted in high good humor. “Why. 
Miss, | am always buying something 
or other, you know, and it so happens 
that I want to buy a whole lot of 
things this morning. Half a carload or 
more. maybe. So you run along and 
tell your boss to hustle in here to wait 
on me or he'll lose one of the most 
promising customers he ever has 
had.” 

“OQ, dear! 1 am awfully sorry that 
papa isn’t here to wait on you him- 
self.” Nettie spoke very earnestly. 
“But I know all about our groceries 
and if you will just tell me what you 
want. I'll be glad to get them for 
you. Ill give you a good discount. 
too, if your order is really a large 
one. Three per cent off if it comes to 
as much as twenty-five dollars, and 
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five per cent if it amounts to fifty 
dollars or more. Papa always does 
that. and he won’t mind my doing it 
too.” 

“What's that? What did you say?” 
the stranger asked in eager tones. 
“Do you mean to tell me that a frail 
little girl like you is running this 
store all alone? Isn't there some 
older person out there in the back 
room?” 

“O no. There isn’t any older per- 
son here right now.” Nettie told him. 
“Papa was too sick to come down to 
the store this morning. and mama 
couldn’t come because she had to 
stay home to nurse him. Uncle George 
is going to look after the place for 
us today. but he won't get here until 
almost nine o’clock—just in time for 
me to get to school before the bell 
stops ringing. if I run fast enough. 
Now will you tell me what you want 
to buy please?” 

“Yes, I most certainly will.” the 
stranger grinned in a crooked kind 
of way. “Come along with me, my 
dear, and I'll show you what I want 
to buy.” 

Then. taking hold of Nettie’s arm. 
he led her across to the cash register 
and rang it open. “This is what ] 
want to buy. little sweetness.” he 
chuckled jeeringly. “Just this and 
not another blessed thing in_ the 
store.” 

“Dapper Dan!” Nettie squeaked 
and tried to break loose from his 
grasp. 

“Stand still!” Dapper Dan snarled. 
his former good nature now com- 
pletely gone. “If you keep your big 
mouth shut and don’t move an inch. 
nothing bad will happen to you, But 
if you so much as wink an eye, | 
don’t know what will happen. Do 
you understand what | mean?” 

Then, sure that he had the young 
cirl in a funk, he turned again to 
the cash register. But when he saw 
how little money was there. he glared 
at Nettie and growled. “What be- 
came of all the money that ought to 
be here this morning? Did you hide 
it somewhere?” 

Nettie did not want to tell him 
where the money was and she did not 
think it would be necessary either. 
From all she had heard about Dapper 
Dan. she was sure he was not very 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Summer Activities 

Your children will enjoy illus- 
trating spring or summer activities. 
using colored construction 
cloth, and crayons. 

The following are suggestions: 


paper, 


gardening, flying kites, jumping rope. 
playing marbles, and drying clothes. 

Use blue construction paper for 
the sky and green construction paper 
for the grass. Use one-half of 
a sheet of green paper, tearing it 
along the edges. Paste the green 
paper on the blue paper. 

Discuss proportions of the figures 
to be used: the size of the head. 
length of the body, arms and legs. 

Have the children draw large fig- 
ures on white paper and cut them 
out. Cut another set of figures the 
same size. 

Using one set as patterns, cut out 
dresses, blouses. and trousers from 
cloth. Paste clothing on the figures. 

Color the faces, hands. arms and 
legs light orange. Color hair as de- 
sired. 

Mount the figures on construction 
paper. 

Background may he added by 
using crayons. 


Vary Sterrett, 


Vount Pleasant, Pa. 


Sailboat 

Cut this sailboat from plywood. 
Paint it with two coats of black 
paint. 

It may be used as a background 
for house numbers for a summer 


-- 


teaching tactics 
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collage. a stencil for curtains, or as 
a blackboard frieze. Other adapta- 


tions will suggest themselves. 


Dorothy Overheul. 
Marshall. Mich. 
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A child's guide 
to the United States 


by Miriam Gilbert 
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| am an Indian and live in the 
Zuni pueblo. The houses in our vil- 
lage are made of sun-baked clay. The 
place we live in today has been 
occupied by Zuni Indians since 1692. 
Zuni's seven villages were the famed 
“Seven Cities of Cibola” sought by 
Coronado in his quest for gold. Some 
traders saw the roofs of the seven 
Zuni villages gleaming in the sun 
from far off and thought the build- 
ings were made of gold. 

Farming and grazing lands are 
assigned to each family in’ our 
pueblo. As New Mexico has rich 
grazing lands, it is easy to keep cattle 
and sheep well fed. The cattle are 
raised for beef and hides, the sheep 
for meat and wool. The land is also 
good for fruit growing. On the 
whole. New Mexico is an agricul- 
tural state. My 
grow corn and wheat. 


mother and father 
Some of the 
Zuni make and sell pottery and jew- 
elry. 

There are eighteen Indian Pueblos 
in New Mexico. The Navajos live 
on the world’s largest reservation. 
These eighteen pueblos occupy about 
the same lands that the Indians held 
during the Spanish occupation in the 
sixteenth century. The most noted 
pueblo is at Taos. It is the highest 
pueblo building in the Southwest: 
some of the buildings are four and 
five stories high. 

One of the best preserved pueblo 
ruins is at Aztee Ruins National 
Monument. A giant ceremonial 
building. the Great Kiva. is the only 
one of its kind that has been restored. 


incient Indian 
Acoma Mission is the 


mission in the 


Acoma is another 
pueblo. Old 
largest Southwest. 
Every grain of sand that was used 
in the dwellings and buildings in the 
mission was carried up a dangerous. 
steep cliff path on the backs of the 
Indians. The building of pueblos 
dates back to 900 A. D. Tourists like 
these community 
apartment houses which show how 


to visit ancient 


the Indians used to live. 

I attend a government school and 
learn the same subjects as you. I 
dress in the same clothes as you. but 
at home | have beautifully embroi- 
dered and headed ceremonial clothes. 
At special times during the vear, we 
hold dance ceremonials. Indians. as 


you know. have dances for a good 





harvest. for abundant game, for rain. 
and for many other blessings. The 
biggest Zuni dance ceremony is the 
Shalako. It marks the close of the 
year and brings good fortune to new 
houses. The Shalako. or giant mes- 
sengers of the rain gods, are wel- 
comed into the pueblo and invited to 
the new houses where they are en- 
tertained with feasting and dancing. 
Inter- 
Ceremonial at 


During August there is an 
Tribal 


Gallup. Many tribes meet and we 


Indian 


have dances, athletic events. and ex- 
hibitions of the handicraft of each 
pueblo. One year my brother won 
a prize for being the fastest runner. 
and T got a box of candy for a rug. 

Santa Fe. capital of New Mexico. 
is the oldest capital in the United 
States. It was founded in 1609 as 
a Spanish city. Spanish Conquista- 
dores came to New Mexico in 1540 
and claimed the land for the Spanish 
Crown. This reminder of how pow- 
erful Spain once was lingers on in 
Santa Fe where most of the towns- 
people are of Spanish descent. 

New Mexico is modern as well as 
old-fashioned. Our state was used to 
test the atomic bomb. An_ isolated 
part of Alamogordo was the experi- 
mental station. and the first man- 
made atomic explosion took place 
here on July 16. 1945. You would 
hardly believe that only 120 miles 
away was Albuquerque. the largest 
city in New Mexico. 

One of our famous tourist attrac- 
tions is the Carlsbad Caverns. They 
are believed to be the largest in the 
world. In one section. Bat Cave. live 
millions of bats. 

White Sands National Monument. 
not far from Alamogordo. is another 
remarkable sight. As far as the eye 
there are shining white 
dunes which tower from ten to sixty 
feet high. They keep moving with 


can see. 


the wind so that few plants can sink 
down roots and grow. Many of the 
animals which live here have white 
protective coats which blend with 
the sand. 

New Mexico is known as the “Sun- 
shine State.” Many of our cities are 
over 
5.000 feet high, and this gives us a 
sunny climate. New Mexico might 
also be called the “Health State” be- 
cause so many sick pecple find that 
the dry air here makes them well. 


located in areas which are 
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Films and records 

(Continued jrom page 21) 

made, and central Europe during the 
early Renaissance where print scenes 
were still confined to pictures and 
everything, including pressing. was 
stil! done by hand. Other scenes take 
place in Gutenberg’s workshop. The 
film concludes with a short montage 
on the improvements in design which 
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give us today’s book and newspaper 
presses. 

In The History of Writing the in- 
vention of writing is outlined. Two 
prehistoric sign writings which ante- 
dated the alphabet are shown, fol- 
lowed by examples of early Meso- 
potamian. Chinese. and E ¢y plian 
writings to demonstrate that the pic- 
ture, with late: 


from 


modifications. was 


the source which 


all writing 


NEW MEXICO 


came. A_ portrayal of Writing as 
practiced by the Hebrews. Phoenici- 
ans. Greeks, Romans. and French. 
then scenes on manuscript writing in 
the Middle Age monasteries, lead to 
the final sequence which introduces 
the printing press and movable ty pe 
as it substituted printing for so much 
of the former writing. 

Steps of the Ballet takes one Jack- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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This project was taken up as out 
contribution to world peace. on the 
theory that the more we really know 
about people the better we like them. 

Several of the students had som- 
breros (big hats), serapes (woolen 


scarves used as overcoats or blan- 


kets). and Mexican pottery, including 
pig banks. We were familiar with 
Mexican music and dances as well as 
Mexican food. Everyone was eager 
to know more about our Southern 
neighbor. Since Mexico is largely 
an Indian country in customs and 
outlook, we emphasized the Indian 
and the mestizo (mixture of Indian 
and Spanish) influence rather than 
the Spanish. 

Mexican pictures from magazines. 
train and bus schedules. and adver- 
tisements were collected. The County 
Library loaned us several juvenile 
books with good illustrations. Many 
pieces of Mexican pottery were 
brought to school. 

Before long we found that ow 
Mexican project was far too big 
to completely cover individually. so 
we divided into groups, each choos- 
ing the phase most interesting to it. 


Some Books On Mexico 

Your librarian can undoubtedly 
suggest others. 
Smith—Made in Mexico 
Bannon——Manuela’s Birthday in Mex- 
Ico 
Campbell—Star Mountain and Other 
Legends 
Hader——-Pancho 
Hagen—Quetzal Quest 
Henry—Mexico 
Marshall—A New Mexican Boy 
Morrow—The Painted Pig 
Politi—Pedro 
Oakes—Sunshine Over the Border 
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Edna McFarland’s pupils learned much about Mexico. 


Then they displayed their information in a 


ninety-foot mural. 


The pictures shown with 


this article are some of the ones from the mural. 


Origin of the Race 

We know that before the coming 
of Cortez many races of Indians jn- 
habited Mexico. There were the 
Aztecs. the Toltecs. the Mayas. and 
probably others. The Aztecs were 
the most famous of all the American 
natives. 

As the legend goes. many ages ago 
these people wandered from Asia into 
Alaska and then south into Mexico. 

It is true they settled down for a 
short time in different places along 
the way. but always a divinity bade 
them continue their journey until 
they should reach a lake. In the 
center of this lake should be an 
island. On this island they should 
find an eagle perched upon a cactus 
in the act of eating a snake. Here 
and only here should they settle 
down and make a permanent home. 

At last they reached the Jake of 
Texoco. where Mexico City now 
stands. True to directions. there 
were the island. the cactus. and the 
bird. 

And this is the story of the Mexican 
republic’s coat of arms. 

There are many facts that strengthen 
the belief in Oriental origin namely: 
1. Indian babies have Oriental eyes 
and soft olive skin: 2. their dress 
and movements remind one of the 
primitive civilization of Egypt and 
Hindostan: 3. the little donkey so 
necessary to the Mexican Indians is 
believed to have been first domesti- 
cated in Egypt; 4. the motifs used in 
their craftwork show oriental influ- 


ence. 


Characteristics of the People 
The native races of Mexico are 

gentle folks and very courteous. As 

a general rule they are good-looking 


and amiable. Their voices are high 
pitched but they are soft) spoken. 
There is a charm in the simplicity of 
their lives and dignity of thei: 
manners. 

All in all they are happy and care- 
free with sunny dispositions like their 
own smiling land of sunshine. 


Que’ Bonita! (How Beautiful!) 

The native Mexican is an artist )y 
heritage. He sees beauty because he 
is looking for it. He makes beau- 
tiful things because he cannot help 
it. Very often you hear. “How beau- 
tiful is the church! the flower! ete.” 

He takes his art into his everyday 
life: his sandals. his serape, his pot- 
tery. It goes with him to his church. 
his market. or his kitchen. 

Truly his kitchen is a museum of 
“popular art.” The red unglazed iile 
stove. or perhaps it is made of heau- 
tiful glazed and colored tiles of 
Talavera. the beautiful arrangements 
of earthenware cooking vessels. along 
with other beautiful pottery pieces. 
are expressions of his artistic tem- 
perament. 

His pattern. though simple, is very 
creative and is interwoven with the 
everyday life of his people. His 
crafts frequently show a delightful 
blending of Indian. Spanish. and even 
Chinese influence in his motifs. 


Churches and Temples 

One of the crowning glories of 
Mexico, is its great churches. They 
are Spanish in architecture but 
Indian in detail, inside and out. 

The shrine of Our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe, patron Saint of Mexico, is 
near Mexico City. The Cathedral of 
Mexico. said to be second in size 
only to St. Peter's in Rome, stands 
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on the site of the Aztec temple, de- 
stroyed by Cortez after the Spanish 
conquest. Even the smallest churches 
are beautiful, 

There is no State Church in Mex- 
ico, but the country is overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic. Even though the 
Cnurch has always had a strong hold 
on the people, many of the Indians 
still cling to their pre-Hispanic be- 
liefs in ceremonies connected with 


the growing of corn. 


The Land of the Sombreros, 
Serapes, and Guitars 

The man of Mexico is extremel\ 
proud of his hat. Often he will pay 
many dollars for it even though he 
is otherwise shabbily clad. 

The Mexican male. like the male 
of the bird family. loves to strut. 
The women dress in more somber 
costumes, except for festive occa- 
sions. Then all Mexico loves to weat 
yellow, green, pink, and violet. 

The Indian may be seen wearing 
sandals and a loose white cotton 
suil, gravely scanning everything 
from beneath the brim of his hat. 

In contrast are the members of 
the more elite class, as they canter by 
in their elaborate outfits. They wear 
carved and embroidered leather jack- 
ets, skin-tight breeches. and a serape 
of rainbow stripes or a traditional pat- 
tern of brown over one shoulder. 
their silver spurs glittering and thei: 
intricate bridles glowing. 

The Mexicans are very fond of 
music, and the guitar is one of the 
most popular musical instruments. 


The Serapes of Oaxaca 

The Serapes of Oaxaca are famous 
all over Mexico for their fine weav- 
ing and color. 

An Indian from the Sierras either 
wears a serape or carries one ovel 
his shoulder. 

This hand-woven. colored woolen 
blanket or overcoat. along with his 


voleano-shaped hat. gives him quite 
a stylish air. 
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PROJECT 

Mexican people. like their voleano- 
shaped hats. are very easily drawn. 
After some practice on both, using 
only the principal lines, have various 
members of the class model, dressed 
in sombreros. with a piece of cloth 
thrown over their shoulders for a 
serape. Everyone will want to pose. 

Also try drawing Mexican faces 
on paper plates, one to each plate. 
Color the face with wax crayolas. 
Paint in the background with water 
color. Painting over the face will 
do no damage. as the water color 
will not adhere to the crayola. Fasten 
a little ring to the back, and you will 
have a very nice wall plaque. 


The Land of Children 
and Donkeys 


No Mexican scene is complete 
without children, who are always 
so much in evidence, and the little 
donkey or burro. 
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This litthe animal plays a large 
part in the lives of the people, both 
as a playmate for the children and 
as a necessity in transportation. The 
Indian from the outskirts must get 
his goods to market either by carts. 
by donkeys, or by carrying the load 
on his own back. 


PROJECT 

Draw donkeys, There is a good 
group of pictures called “The Mexican 
Boy with his Burro” in “The Jn- 
structor” for May, 1946. 

The pattern for the little donkey 
which you see hitched to the cart, can 
be found in Popular Homecraft for 
June. 1946: it was designed by one 
of my students. The article is called 
“Perky Donkey.” 

The cart is easily made. Try one 
from the pattern on page 28. 


Markets 
In Mexico no two markets are 
exactly alike. But all have nuts. 
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Pattern jor cart. designed and drawn by Tom Kloczko. 
The wheels are 6'," in diameter. Matches are put 
through the axles to hold the wheels on. The tongue 
(shown above) is glued to the bottom of the cart. The 


fruits. vegetables. pink cakes, colored 
handkerchiefs floating above, toys. 
howls. painted pottery. pigs, bulls. 
what-nots. vards and vards of coarse 
lace. gay ribbons. silver earrings. 
calico. shawls. and buttons. All of 
these are not just thrown in bins and 
boxes. as in our own American mar- 


kets. but are beautifully arranged. 





Even the salads are really painted 
pictures, with strips of alligator pear. 
green beans. red tomatoes. and 
shredded cabhage or lettuce. 


The merchandise may be on boxes 





or tables. right on the sidewalk, or 
























even spread upon the ground around 
the merchant. White cotton shelters. 
which can be tilted to follow the sun. 





protect both the wares and the seller. 


side pieces are 615” long, the back piece 4\ 


”r 


bottom of the cart is 6” by 4’. The uprights are 3” long 
and are cut to fit the holes. The crosspieces are notched 
to fit and are laced together with leather thongs. The 


ss long. 


No market would be complete with- 
out its four-piece orchestra playing 
gaily and its boy to carry your 
hasket for 10 centavos. 


Toys 

There never was a market in 
Mexico without toys. The toymaker’s 
sole purpose is to make something 
to give pleasure. The great variety 
of toys show the creativeness of the 
native Mexican, ranging all ihe way 
from delicate toys of glass and pot- 
tery to the sturdy ones of straw. These 
the Mexican children love. especially 
Pancho Villa, ready to pull a straw 
trigger with a straw finger. And there 
are the familiar pottery animals: the 
ferocious black and gold bull. the 
large and slightly malicious pig. and 
the little pink pig with flowers painted 
on his side. All these have slots for 
pennies. hut all are too precious to 
break to retrieve the money. 

And there are the birds and ani- 
mals that whistle and the little dolls 
dressed like Mexican boys and girls. 


Masks 

Masks amuse everyone. old and 
young alike. They are sold in all the 
streets and markets. The demand for 
them is great just before Christmas 
and Easter. Tigers. monkeys. dogs. 
and the White Mask of Death are the 


most popular. 
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These cheap paper masks are made 


tradition of the beautiful 
carved and painted ceremonial masks 


in the 


of bygone days. 

For a mere ten centavos you can 
become a creature out of this world. 
frightful or gentle. according to your 
own fancy. 

PROJECT 

Using pig banks from our Mexican 
collection as models, we made a 
frieze around the room. 


Flower Markets 

The love of flowers is a part of the 
Mexican Indian’s heritage, The festi- 
vals of the Aztec gods were celebrated 
with flowers. Even now in remote 
Indian villages in che mountains. 
visitors receive “the welcome with 
flowers.” Wreaths are hung around 
their necks and flowers are strewn 
before them on the ground. 

In the market. Indian women sil 
behind great heaps of flowers: violets. 
pansies, poppies. heliotropes, tube- 
roses, stocks, carnations, and gladioli. 

The Christmas symbol is the beauti- 
ful poinsettia. which comes into its 
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full glory toward the end of Decem 
ber. It blooms both in the gardens 


—<« 


and mountains. 


Floating Gardens 

Xochimilco. generally referred to 
as floating gardens, means “the place 
of the flowers.” 

According to the legend, when the 
Aztecs reached their promised Lake 
Texoco (where Mexico City now 
stands) they had to have some place 
to grow their food and flowers. Lone 
centuries ago (so the story goes) 
they built rafts of bark and reeds. 
They anchored these and piled soil 
upon them. Here they planted crops. 
Gradually the roots of the plants and 
trees grew down into the floor of the 
lake and the floating islands became 
fixed. Miles of canals make highways 
between the islands and there to this 
day almost all vegetables and flowers 
for the city markets are grown. 

On holidays thousands go there to 
float and feast on the flower-decked 
boats and floating restaurants, pro- 
pelled by boatmen with long poles. 
which slowly float through the canals 
and serve the people. 


Pottery & Lacquers 

In Tlaquepaque is the Potters’ 
Guild. Here Indian artists make beau- 
tiful pottery, 

In Tonala famous pottery is deco- 
rated with fantastic flowers and 
beautiful animals (especially cows). 

Tehauntepec is famous for its 


bowls. which are usually a fine Vene- 









tian red inside and a chrome-yellow 


outside. 

Fine pottery may be found in the 
Mexican kitchen. Often the dishes 
have mottos. The bean pot may say. 
“Mi amos es para ti, Conchita” 
(My love is for you. Conchita). 
Mexicans love the personal touch. 

Out in the patio are kept beautiful 
water jugs with two handles. These 
the women take to the river and fill. 
then bring them back on their should- 
ers and heads. 

Everything the working people 
use is beautiful. 

Some artists delight in making 
miniature dishes and vases. like the 
hig ones in shape and glaze, but 
tiny and exquisite. Mexicans Jove io 
make things in miniature, 


Pyramids 

Before history dawned upon Mexi- 
co. the Toltees and Aztecs were build- 
ing wonderful and awe-inspiring 
pyramids, 

Teotihuacan is studded with them. 
Thirty miles from Mexico City stands 
the ancient Pyramid of the Sun. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The pictures illustrated here show 
how to make an ingenious clown 
with changing faces. Encourage each 
child to make his own variations in 
the faces. The two pictures on the fac- 
ing page show how to make the ruffle 
with the changing-face designs and 
the revolving clown’s face. On the 
ruffle paint the mouth designs red 
and the eyes black. On the revolving 
clown’s face, cut out the mouth and 
eyes as indicated by the dotted lines. 
Color the hat blue and the balls red. 
Color the hair yellow, the triangles 
on the cheeks and chin red, the tips 
of the nose and ears red, the triangles 
over the eyes black. 

The illustration on page 31 shows 
the finished clown. 
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Weaving is fun! 


“And it can be a 
valuable 


educational 


experience as well,” 
says William Bealmer, 


Assistant Professor 


of Art, 
Drake University, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Weaving is fun. No matter to what 
age or grade weaving is introduced, 
it can become a joy as well as a help 
to train and develop coordination 
of body and mind. Too often weav- 
ing is not approached in such a way 
as to stimulate the interest and learn- 
ing habits of the child. Teachers to- 
day have a tendency to do too much 
for the child. to solve his problems 
for him, to make a loom for him, 
or to gather his weaving materials 
for him. 

In the case of weaving as well as 
in many art projects, there is no set 
grade or age at which to start. The 
development of the child, his inter- 
ests, and the materials available in 
the community should be considered 
before deciding at what age or grade 
to begin a certain type of project. 
In whatever grade a weaving assign- 
ment is made, it should be done in 
conjunction with some phase of the 
regular curriculum. The develop- 
ment of Colonial America, the study 
of different countries such as Sweden. 
Mexico, or Italy, or the study of the 
American Indian could be stimulated 
by a weaving project. Or it might 
be incorporated with the study of 
industry or a particular profession, 
or used in connection with the study 
of clothing or the development of the 
home. Any of the above studies will 
he enriched by a weaving project 
which stresses the importance of al- 
lowing the student the chance to build 
his own loom, gather his weaving 
materials, and finish his own weav- 
ing project. The result of the weav- 
ing as to whether it is a skilled article 
is not important. Our aim must be 
to determine how this educational 
process has affected the child. how 
he has grown. and how he can apply 
this learning in future experiences. 

\s an example of how weaving 
may become a part of the social 
studies, let us plan a unit around the 
home. All children should appreciate 
the home and the part they play in 
it. They enjoy talking about their 
rooms and making objects that they 
may use at home. 

Let the children collect pictures of 
houses and rooms that they like. or 
bring any woven articles that they 
might have at home. Let the class 
arrange these for an exhibit in the 
classroom and the halls. Some classes 





might construct a complete house in 
the classroom and build furniture 
for it. The woven rugs and mats 
could be used in these houses. The 
class should be taken to a furniture 
store to select furniture and rugs 
that they like. If in your commu- 
nity there is a rug factory or a textile 
mill. a tour through it will help stimu- 
late interest in the home. 

All the above mentioned forms of 
stimulation lead up to the project 
of weaving a mat. a rug. or a run- 
ner on a home-made loom. 

The students will be anxious to 
start the construction of the loom. 
No matter how simple and crude the 
looms are, it is important that the 
students construct their own. Careful 
planning should be done by the 
teacher to allow the students to com- 
plete their loom in as short a time 
as possible. Too lengthy a period of 
construction will kill the child’s in- 
terest in the actual weaving. If per- 
mitted to saw. nail, and assemble the 
loom. the students will discover the 
use of tools and materials and learn 
to share these tools with each other. 

Numerous types of looms may be 
made depending on the materials ob- 
tainable and the amount of time 
available for their construction. One 
of the most common types is the 
cardboard loom. This is made in 
any desired size from heavy card- 
board such as mat board, poster 
hoard. beaver board. plywood. or 
cardboard from heavy cartons. As a 
suggested size let us plan a cardboard 
loom which is 12 inches wide and 
18 inches long. On the 12-inch sides 
draw a line one inch from the edge. 
On these lines mark off every half 
inch. On the edges of the cardboard 
also mark off every half inch. Draw 
lines connecting the dots. With a 
sharp razor or knife cut these lines. 
Be sure that the cutting goes no fur- 
ther than the line that is one inch 
from the edge. 

You are now ready to thread the 
loom (known as warping). Starting 
at the top. loop and tie the thread 
in the first slit. Bring the thread over 
the cardboard. down to the bottom. 
and insert the thread in the first slit. 
Now the thread is drawn up through 
the second slit at the bottom and up 
and around the second slit at the 
top. Proceed in this manner across 
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the loom and tie a knot at the last 
slit. The threads should be drawn as 
evenly as possible to prevent curling 
of the cardboard. The loom is now 
ready to weave. (See Illustration 1.) 

A circular cardboard loom is made 
in somewhat the same manner except 
that a hole is punched in the center 
of the loom. The warp thread goes 
from a slit on the outer edge through 
the hole at the center and back up 
to the next slit. The warp thread goes 
on both sides of the cardboard. When 
beginning to weave. the student 
should start at the center of the loom 
and work out toward the outer edge. 
In both of these looms there should 
be an uneven number of slits cut. 
(See Illustration 2.) 

Another type of loom is the one 
in illustration number three, which 
is constructed of wood. It is as simple 


as the cardboard loom and more 


sturdy. Cut two pieces of wood 12’’x 
2”x2” and two pieces 187x2’’x2” 
and nail together like a frame. The 
sizes may vary, depending on the 
desired size of the woven article. 
Mark dots at every half inch in the 
center of the lop and bottom boards. 
Small nails are then hammered on 
the dots at every half inch. The 
warp is then threaded up and down 
and around these nails and is tied 
at the last nail. As in the case of the 
cardboard looms, an uneven number 
of nails should be used. The slits and 
nails in the above looms may be 
closer or farther apart depending on 
the ability and needs of the students. 
After the looms have been con- 
structed, the students are ready to 
thread them. Ordinary string (plain 
or colored), rope, twine, carpet warp, 
or yarn may be used. Some students 
may want to use various colors in 
warping the loom. Such a pattern 
for a ten-inch loom with nails at 
every fourth inch might be threaded 
as follows: five red, eight black, two 
red, three black, four red, three 
black, two red. eight black, five red. 
It is best in threading to run a double 
thread on the outside of the loom 
to give more body to the edges, 
What material to weave is always 
a major problem. First the teacher 
should encourage the students to sug- 
gest materials to weave. They should 
be allowed to canvass the community 


(Continued on page 34) 
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for available materials. Articles such 
as corn shucks (twisted together and 
dipped in water), cat tail leaves. 
stalks of wheat. or long blades of 
grass. From home they might bring 
rags torn in l-inch strips, shoe laces. 
yarn, carpet warp, raffia, reeds, strips 
of thin wire, rope, burlap, thin strips 
of wood, or crepe paper. The students 
should be encouraged to use various 
materials and should be given full 
freedom in their use of different 
materials, 

Before beginning to weave, have 
the students cut a piece of wood 
or cardboard 1 inch by the width of 
the loom. This is called a shuttle, 
and the weaving material is wrapped 
on it. (The shuttle cannot be used 
on the circular loom. For this loom 
the weaver should push his weaving 
material over and under the warp 
with his fingers.) Next, cut two 
pieces of cardboard one inch by the 
width of the loom plus one inch. 
One piece should be inserted over 
and under every thread at the front 
of the loom. With the second strip 
do likewise but alternate the over 
and under so that the threads will 
lock the two pieces of cardboard in 
place. These extra two inches will 
serve as the fringe after the comple- 
tion of the weaving. 

Now comes the fun. Let every 
child form his own pattern and 
choose his material. Some will go 
over and under every thread. Others 
will want to go over two threads and 
under three. Some will discover that 
loops may be made by pulling the 
veaving material up between the 
warp threads. The students should 
he encouraged to combine many dif- 
ferent weaving materials in order 
to produce texture qualities and inter- 
est. The color schemes and patterns 
are infinite. Remember to have the 
students use a comb to beat the 
threads in place so that the weaving 
will be tight. After the weaving is 
finished, clip the threads that are 
wrapped around the nails or the 
slits. Remove the two cardboard 
strips and tie every two threads in 
a double knot. 

You will find that the weaving 
of some students will curl, or it will 
be woven too loosely. But if we are 
to consider the educational value of 
the problem, then little attention 
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should be paid to minor mistakes in 
the weaving. Let the members of the 
class examine each other’s work and 
offer suggestions and comments. An 
interesting exhibit of the weaving 
will help encourage the students in 
future craft projects. 

The teaching of weaving in the 
elementary grades demands individ- 
ual attention, patience, and guidance 
on the part of the teacher. Weaving 
like other craft projects, is an educa- 
tional experience because: 

1. It helps enrich the study of 
some phase of the curriculum. 

2. It offers an opportunity to de- 
velop coordination. 

3. It gives the students a chance 
to work with various tools and mate- 
rials. 

4. It is an educational experience 


for the reason that weaving is fun. 





Tie holders 


(Continued from page 10) 


over with paste. Starting at the end 
of the hook, cover the wire diagonally 
with the crepe paper so that none of 
the wire shows. Patch the strips as 
needed. A longer strip tangles. 

STEP VI 

On the wrong side of the two heavy 
sheets, put a 42” border of paste. 
Place the hanger into position be- 
tween them and press them carefully 
together so that the hanger hook 
extends up between them evenly. 
Place under weights until dry. 

A very pretty effect can be had 
by enameling the hangers instead of 
using the crepe paper. 

When finished, the tie holder 
makes a_ colorful, sure-to-please 
present for Father. 
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Senor Jose 


The ninth of a series of step-by-step 


drawings by Dawn E. Schneider 





Uenor Jose’ from Mexico 

Is neer without his sombrero. 
His serape too, is really dandy, 
On chilly daus it comes in handy. 
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A coin purse 


By John W. Dean 


Did you ever get a new handbag 
that had no coin purse in it? Or per- 
got 
that bag, and you wished you might 
make one for her with her initials 


tooled on it. Or you would just like 


haps it was mother or sister who 


to have one for yourself so your 
lunch money won't find that little 
hole down in the corner of your coat 
pocket. Well. here is how you can 
easily take care of your purse needs. 

Patterns and decorations are given 
as suggestions for your first purse. 
but when you make the next one 
try planning one a little different. 
Use wrapping paper, cut and folded 
much as the leather would be, in 
making your plan. 

The purse shown in Figures 1 and 
2 is about 2!” by 315” when shut; 
so the pattern will be a strip of paper 
314” by 7”. The purse will have a 
single snap but, if made a little larger, 
it may need two snaps. as suggested 
in Figure 3. Fold the paper pattern 
as indicated by the dotted lines and 
let the three spaces (front, back, and 
flap) decide the decoration, location 
of the initials, etc. 

Of course, the. leather should be 
toolable if you intend to decorate it. 
This means that it be of such tan- 
nage that it will absorb water and. 
when nearly dry, will retain im- 
pressions made on the grain (outer) 
surface with a modeling tool or 
stamping tool. The leather may be 
any color of tooling calf or undyed 
sheep or goat skin or tooling steer- 
hide. Black. colored, or natural goat 
lace, 3/32” wide, is recommended, 
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with a celluloid snap to match the 
color of the lacing. 

You may buy many ready-made 
leather tools, but you can make them 
to save the cost. The first purchase 
should be a “spoon-and-point” model- 
ing tool. The dull point of a knitting 
needle may be substituted for the 
point but it should be mounted in a 
handle for convenience. There is no 
very good substitute for the spoon 
end. The next purchase should be a 
6-tube revolving-head leather punch. 
If properly cared for it will last a 
lifetime. The tubes can be sharpened 
or replaced easily. A lacing punch 
with smaller tubes and. many attach- 
ments will be very useful for leather- 
craft and general repair work. A 
small sharp-edged nail-set may be 
substituted for a No. 0 or No. 00 
punch. A flattened and sharpened 
nail can be used for making lacing 
slits. If you have a few good tools 
you will find many other uses for 
them. Most lacing-punch or plier sets 
have attachments for setting snaps 
and eyelets. When equipped with 
these tools. you can easily repair and 
replace any snaps. 

There are hundreds of factory- 
made stamping tools but they are 
rather expensive for beginners. Many 
of these can be duplicated by boys 
and girls who have a few metal- 
working tools such as a vise, emery 
wheel or grindstone, files, etc. Large 
common nails can be used. Cut off 
the points, grind the tops of the 
heads smooth. clamp one in a vise, 
and file the desired shape on the 
head. If a nail is spoiled, just use 
it for some other design. One of the 
very simplest forms has been used 
in Figures 1 and 2. It is just a 
straight rectangular shape having 
square corners. The corners may be 
slightly rounded. or the whole end 
may be rounded. The tool might be 
filed to a very broad chisel shape. 
not sharp enough to cut through the 
leather. 

Leather may be cut with a good 
pair of household shears, but the 
cut edges will be better if they are 
cut with a sharp knife along a metal 
straightedge. The first tooling—the 
outlines—may be done on a soft sur- 
face such as cardboard, battleship 
linoleum, or a*rubber tile. Sometimes 
you will need a hard surface, such as 


plate glass or a smooth sheet of 
zinc. Stamping should be done on a 
firm hard surface such as a slab of 
marble. Cutting with a knife should 
be done on heavy cardboard which 
can be discarded when it is too badly 
worn. You may cut out the paper 
pattern and lay it on the dry leather. 
preferably on the back (flesh) side. 
and mark around the pattern with a 
soft pencil. Cut the leather carefully 
to size and shape it with a sharp 
pocket knife or leather knife. 
Before tooling. immerse the leath- 
er in water until the tiny 
bubbles cease to rise from it—until 
it is thoroughly soaked, then dry it 
to the tooling stage, so that no water 
oozes out ahead of the tool. Drying 
may be hurried by blotting it with 
paper towels. cloth, or even news- 
papers. This means that the wetting 
and drying must be done ahead of 
time. Another way to save time is to 
spray the leather with an ordinary 
“insect gun” shortly before using it. 
When dry enough. lay the paper 
design on the grain side of the moist 
leather and trace the design with a 
hard lead pencil. Remove the paper 
design and deepen the outlines with 
the point of the tool. Use a ruler 
for tooling straight lines. Turn the 
leather as you tool curved lines. 
3 shows a border design 
based on large and small circles. An 


warm 


Figure 


empty cartridge shell or a piece of 
brass tubing may serve for the larger 
The width of the border is 
planned according to the circle and 
the spacing of the circles according 
to the size of the purse. The small 
circles may be made with a large 
nail-set. The border shown in Figure 
4 is stippled with a pointed tool. 

When the tooled leather is dry. 
apply rubber cement to the edges 
that are to be laced together, let the 
cement dry, then press together. Be- 
ginners should slip a piece of waxed 
paper between and withdraw it when 
sure that the edges match. 

Punch lacing holes 14” from the 
edges. five or six to an inch, using 
a 3/32” slitter or a No. 00 punch 
tube. Do not punch a hole too near 
the upper edge of the pocket. Usually 
a lace of a darker color than the 
color of the leather is preferred. 
The snap should match the lacing. 


circle. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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A flower 
border 


By Bernice Walz 

First grade teacher, 
Madison Public School, 
Madison, Nebraska 


Daffodils may be easily made from 
crinkly baking cups and colored 
construction paper. They are very 
effective and will create a colorful 
and realistic flower border for your 
room. 

First cut out three petals from 
vellow construction paper, using pat- 
tern A. To make the inside of the 
daffodil, cut out a circle of vellow 
construction paper the size of the 
bottom of the crinkly baking cup 
(B). Then make a smaller circle of 
orange (C) and paste it in the center 
of the yellow circle. Put the yellow 
circle with the orange center in the 
inside of a yellow crinkly baking 
cup. Next place the baking cup on 
top of the three yellow petals, which 
should be one on top of the other. 
Then push a gilt wire shank fastener 
through the orange center, the bak- 
ing cup, and the center of the yellow 
petals and fasten. Spread the petals 
apart to complete the flower. 

Make leaves (D) and stems (E) 
of lime construction paper. Pin the 
parts to the bulletin board in any 
arrangement you desire. 
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HEADQUARLERS 
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HANDICRAFT 
METALS 








? ALUMINUM and COPPER CIRCLES 


Clean, pre-cut, quality metals 
ready to be made quickly into 

A attractive trays, coasters and 
other useful items. Priced to fit 
your budget! 





TT Viaea BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 


Of Aluminum, Brass, Copper and 
Stainless Steel...these popular, 
easy-to-work metals will give 
your handicraft work a perfect 
start...and assure lasting beauty. 





“HANDI-JIG" FLUTING TOOL 
can add attractive fluted edges 
... easily and quickly. Send for 
order blank. 

@eeeeoeoeoceaeoe2eeeoe2eeeeee@ 





Write today — for informa- 
tion and prices on the handi- 
craft metals you need! 





The booklet “Making Alumi- 
wm Trays and Coasters” and 
the “Copper Metalcraft” 
bulletin are yours for the 
asking. Send for them today. 
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METAL GOODS 
eed aide) 7 Vale), | 


Dept. JA 
624 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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: timely 
teacher's aids 


SERRE ee 


ee 


Pes se ee Eh Ee 


Free for the Asking 
\ treasure trove of free teaching 2 
aids awaits the teacher with a suf- 
ficient supply of time, patience, and 
postage to dig it up. To save the 
postage, patience. and time of ou 
readers, the editors of JuNioR ARTs 
& Activities bring together each 
month several teaching aids which 
we think will be especially helpful. 
By filling out only one coupon, any 
or all of the items mentioned in ou 
column may be ordered. In certain 
instances the publisher will supply 
more than one copy of an item, per- 
haps enough for each member of 
your class. If you wish to receive 210 
such material in quantity for pupil 
distribution, just fill in the quantity 
request line in addition to giving the 
other information called 


You 


for in the 


coupon below . should receive 


the requested items within — thirty 
days. If you do not receive them, it 
will mean that the supply has been 


exhausted. 


May Listings Reviewed 


yoo, 
200 


Ear and Grow. Integration 
of health with art is helped 
along admirably by this sup- 
plementary health primer with 
its suggested pupil activities. 
Large type. big full-color illus- 
trations. and easy vocabulary 
make this little 


primer enjoyable as well as 


combine to 


informative reading for pri- 
mary pupils, General Mills will 
supply it in limited quantities 
for pupil distribution. 

\MERICA. 
facts about 


LATIN Fascinating 


Latin America in 
addition to the social. political. 
economic. and physical phases 
of the subject are covered in 
this 
the 


Latin 


lively 52-page reprint of 
World Book’s 


America. 


article on 
There 
beautiful illustrations in color 


are 


and in black and white, a read- 
ing list, an outline, and test 
questions. Field Enterprises. 
publishers of the World Book, 
are willing to supply a copy 
of this for your reference shelf. 
: THE Orig- 
inally prepared by the Amer- 


STory OF Foop. 
ican Can Company as a series 
of advertisements, this material 
was later brought together into 


an 11x14 booklet portraying 





Timely Teacher's Aid Order Coupon 


Service Editor 
Junior Arts and Activities 
512 North Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, III. 


Please send me a copy of each publication wh 


NUMBER OR ROUTE 


TOWN___ ZONE___ 


POSITION (Teacher, Supervisor, Superintendent) 





se number 


| have cher ked below. 


(These numbers correspond to the numbers in the descriptions on pages 40 and 41.) 
238 240 242 244 246 248 
239 241 243 245 247 249 
Quantity request: Item No...............6. are ee 
I eres: 


STREET 


STATE__ 
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the ways in which various types 
of food have been presery ed 
through the ag 
From WHEAT TO FLour. This 
booklet traces the step-by-step 


es. 


241: 


history of the growing of wheat 
and the milling of flour from 
the time man plowed his land 
with a forked stick or the horn 
of a deer. Illustrations are in 
color. Vocabulary is upper- 
fourth-grade level. The Mil- 
National Federation will 
supply this 40-page booklet in 
limited quantities for pupil dis- 


lers’ 


tribution. 
PANELS ON 


NO 
— 
N 


GROWING. 
Kighteen panels, 11x17 in size. 


CITRUS 


give informative text and ac- 
companying illustrations on 
Panels 


are supplied by the California 


citrus growing. These 
Fruit Growers Exchange. 

CAREERS IN. THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY. 
high 


N 


l pper-graders and 
the 


process of choosing a vocation 


school students in 
should peruse General Electric’s 
illustrated booklet 
of the numerous op- 
portunities which are available 


and learn 


career 
in the electrical industry. 


New Listings 

244: THe ArTIFAX COLLECTION. 
Here is good news for teachers 
of art! Authentic and beauti- 
ful reproductions of twenty 
great paintings may now be 
purchased from Artifax, Inc. 
for $2.95 apiece. Each fac- 

in a hand- 

some portfolio which gives a 

brief biography of the artist. 

a critique of the painting. and 


simile is enclosed 


a listing of the galleries where 
this picture and others by the 
The 


prints are ready-mounted and 


same artist are hung. 
have a device for hanging with- 
out framing. If desired, frames 
(especially for fre- 
quent shifting of pictures) may 
be purchased at cost from Arti- 
fax. Inc. All twenty of the re- 
productions, together with their 
jackets, are illustrated in the 
circular we shall send you. 

: TRANS-ART. Regular readers of 
our Book Shelf section already 
know that some excellent new 
books in the 


designed 


arts and crafts 
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field have recently been pub- 
lished by Homecrafts. How- 


ever, the activities of this com- 


these project sheets explaining 
the uses of the craft supplies 


which they 


manufacture and 


See America 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


pany are not limited to the distribute. Looms, knitting LET US HANDLE THE DETAILS 
publication of bovks. They equipment, metal-modeling ac- LOW RATES AND INFORMATION 


have developed a new and sim- 
ple system for transferring de- 
signs to fabrics, wood, glass. 
and other surfaces. All 


materials for 
of the 
things discussed in these sheets. 


cessories, and 


cork craft are some 


WEbster 9-3303 — 532 S. Michigan 
Congress Hotel — Chicago, Illinois 




















one Suggestions for making belts, 
need do is place a Trans-Art a? ¥ MEXICO! 
: , . greeting cards, bookends, etc. Complete program of accredited summer 
design face down on any sur- a a ae courses in Arts and Crafts, Remarkably in- 
- ‘ ’ e€ also given. expensive living conditions. For a catalogue, 
face. rub, and then lift off the address : 
design. Each design may be 248: Hiceins Coton Carp. You will Stirling Dickinson, Associate Director 
. 1. . ; . ESCUELA DE BELLAS ARTE 
used up to ten times. rhe $1.00 need this color card for order- Insurgentes 3, San —— de _ 
package contains 200 designs. ing next years supply of Hig- to., Mexico 
The circular which we are dis- gins waterproof drawing ink. 
tributing through this column All colors of this ink are trans- HILL AND CANYON 
gives illustrations of fifteen of lucent with the exception of SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
these designs. together with a white. which § is opaque, and 1005 Canyon Road, Dept. A10 
description of their uses. aueiacee~ as ich_ contains er Ss, a See 
| carmine red, whic h contain: Summer Session June 25th—A.ug. 19, 1950 
< genuine cochineal. The ink Fine and Commercial Arts, Crafts, Design, Music, 
246: U-mMAKE-IT. If you tell us that = . , Creative Writing, Drama, Teachers Art Course. 
} raf k es | may be used for line, wash. Smali classes—Large faculty. Individual Instruc- 
the craitt worker can now buy 1 tion. Catalog. Director, Stanley G. Breneiser. 
ne : nA : or air-brush work. 
the “makings” for anything 
and everything under the sun, 249: Pioneer Lire. In_ preparing 


we'll believe it. Latest idea is 
the Sandal-Moc. You can put 
together your own pair of shoes 


quite easily and without benefit 


this article for the World Book. 
Robert B. Weaver 


extensive study of old manu- 


made an 


scripts, magazines. and diaries 


OI OP PAI 


Summer 
Pescadero School of Art 


PESCADERO, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 26 - AUGUST 6 


Faculty >of Famous Artists and Teachers 
of needles. Delkor, Ine.. the . 
= source accounts relating to Leonard Richmond, R. B. A.-R. O. I. 
company which supplies the ras Marques E. Reitzel - George Post 
d the theme. This story is 


materials for making these 
sandals, will be glad to send 
you a leaflet with description 
and of this “Shoe- 
making” operation. The leaflet 


diagrams 


pre- 
pared especially for filth grade: 
it is written so simply that a 
ten-year-old child can under- 
stand it, yet is highly interest- 


Prank Myers - J]. Theodore Johnson 
Approved for Veterans - College Credit 
Daily and Wecek-end Classes Write Registrar 








includes a picture of the com- ing and informative to the ARTS & CRAFTS TEACHERS 
pleted sandals, which appear to older reader. There are 16 Mich., Calif., Others 


aves wt 3 je renri With degrees begin $2600-$3000. $100 or more 
be cool, comfortable, and at- pages of text in this reprint. 


1) cea aaiilall tis thd 





a . : each first 5 yrs. exper. ive phone, photo, 
pranttiin with abundant halftone illus- qualifications. 
” ‘ trations CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 


HANDICRAFT PROJECT SHEETS. 
From the Handicrafters come 


VACATION LOANS 


Uo Paywients until Fall! 














Science lesson 


(Continued from page 14) 


(The boys exit, taking equipment 
with them). 

If you wish to correlate this pro- 
ject with English by using a two- 
sentence composition, you can give 
out small papers and have the chil- 


EAST LANSING, MICH. 











A SUMMER ART COLONY IN 
WESTERN NEW YORK 


Excellent subject matter, entertainment for all 

members of the family. Beginners and Ad- 

vanced. Water Color, Oil, Drawings. Outdoor 

Sketching. Individual Studios, Indoor Gallery, 

located on a beautiful lake in the mountains. 
Write for Folder 


SUN SET STUDIOS 
Box 61, Caneadea, N. Y. 





NeW ENGLAND 








ART 


SCHOOL OF 





dren write an original message of one 

1 || sentence in the Morse code. Each SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ART 
If you need cash now—$50 to $500—cut out ce. Sines ca tolear : - Thirty top-flight artists whose work appears in 

colt mail coupon. below for full details of | child gives his te legram to another, national publications leave their business part of 
Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL” plan for who decodes it. writes an answer of mm 6 © ae eS oe: 

| teachers. Your signature only—no_cosigners : — — oe ee ee 
or endorsers—completely private. 20 months one sentence in MORSE code. and Decoration—industria! Design—Fechion & ook 

So. repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! Illustration — Fashion Pattern Drafting, Fashion 

I ; returns the telegram to the sender. Sei, Some Se Se a pee. 

POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY a Write for two-color 1950 “SUCCESS IN LIFE 
oy N _ ° ‘ THROUGH ART.” Folder JA. 

= and Harney, Dept. 151, Omaha 2, Nebr, ; The children undoubtedly will now Lic. Com. of Mass. — Dept. of Ed 
Wari ciinksdvkbkaccacewaxsaccbectesedeises ) a af cat a BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 

i ad coche meenen ase nes i show a more live ly ante rest in future 674 Commonwesith Ave., Boston 15, Mase. 

1_City........ wevssessses sess: + -State....-.-- .:.1) studies of communications. 
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Book shelf 


(Continued from page 15) 


TALL Book oF MaAKeE-BELIEVE. 


elected by Jane Werner. Pictures 


y Garth Williams. New York: 


Harper and Brothers. 92 pp. $1.00. 
Some of the _ best 


writing. both in poetry and prose. 


imaginative 


by such authors as Walter de la Mare. 
Kugene Field. Edward Lear, and 
Lewis Carroll is collected between 
the 5x12 covers of this beautifully 
illustrated book. Though the “tall” 
size may not be the most convenient 
shape for your library shelves, it is 
a convenient size for small hands 
and it is just right io house the 
creatures and humans who live in a 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Those “BETWEEN YEARS” Ages 6 to 10 


BASED ON STUDIES by MarTHA B. RANSOHOFF, 
Lecturer on Child Psychology, University of Cincinnati 


When six year old trots off toschool, 
parents are apt to heave a sigh of re- 
lief and sort of let the school take 
over for the next five years. For be- 
tween Ist and 5th grades, a child is 
relatively tractable and quiescent; 
ostensibly not so in need of parents. 


To be sure children now prefer their 
school fellows to their parents. 
Mother and dad are regarded -as 
peculiar Methuselahs. And this age 
is embarrassed at signs of affection. 
Yet the load might be more evenly 
divided between parentsand teacher. 


Perhaps teachers, through parent- 
teacher groups can attempt to get 
closer to the parents and so to ex- 


The satisfying chewing of refreshing 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to help 
you keep alert and light hearted so that 
your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try it 
when marking papers? And, what a wholesome 
treat for children without hurting appetite. 





plain to them how very much they 
are needed now. It’s home-and- 
parents more than school-and- 
teacher as you know, in which the 


sense of security is rooted. 


It’s during these years, a child is 
learning property rights and has an 
exaggerated respect for fair play. 
Do parents realize this—and do they 
lean backwards to be understand- 
ing, just, fair and frank: 

Teachers might stimulate more par- 
ent-child projects, suggest more 
games, hobbies, trips that could 
bring parents and children more 
close. All so important in coping 
successfully with turbulent teens. 
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WRIGLEYS 
¢ NG GUM 


CHEW! 
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land of make-believe. Your primary 

pupils should have access to this 

book, as well as to the others of the 

“Tall Book” series. 

STEFANIE Was THE Goop One. By 
Ara Jennings Gebaroff. Illustrated 
by Frank Fickle. Caldwell, ]daho: 
The Caxton Printers. 99 pp. $2.50. 
To help middle-graders become 

better American citizens by over- 
coming prejudice and_ intolerance. 
this book deserves a place beside 
Velindy’s Medal, The Hundred 
Dresses. and Joe Magarac. It is a 
moving story of a Polish family and 
their efforts to win acceptance for 
themselves in the New World. Sus- 
pense is provided by the machinations 
of Mr. Hof, the villain who attempts 
to win Aunt Paula away from hei 
own true love. 

Tue Rapio Ime. By Archie Binns. 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company. 216 pp. $2.00. 

If anyone tells you that there are 
no new plots under the sun, refer that 
person to The Radio Imp. In this 
story of a mischievous radio. anything 
can happen—and it does. A news- 
cast may announce the assassination 
of President McKinley or a burglary 
which has not yet taken place. But 
the little second-hand radio brings 
good fortune to Jim and the rest of 
the Tompkins family—even release 
from life in a New York tenement. 
Warmth. humor, and plenty of ex- 
citement are provided in this gay 
story for middle- and upper-graders. 
Wat Burtrerecy Is It? By Anna 

Pistorius. Chicago: Wilcox & Fol- 

lett Co. 25pp. $1.25. 

Even the most city-imprisoned 
child comes in contact with an occa- 
sional butterfly and probably wishes 
to know more about these glamorous 
insects. In Anna Pistorius’ book he 
can read all about fifty-four of 
the best-known butterflies of North 
(America and see them pictured in 
full color. Here is a book which may 
serve as an introduction to a satisfy- 
ing lifetime hobby. 

Moro Boy. By Lysle Carveth. Illus- 
trated by Anne Vaughan. Neu 
York: Longmans. Green and Co. 
157 pp. $2.50. 
Eight-year-old 

on the island of Mindanao in the 


Alug. who lives 


Philippines, is considered a weakling 
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is kind and 


gentle. Alone in the jungle. however. 


and coward because he 


Alug has an opportunity to prove his 

real courage and resourcefulness. 

“TALES FROM THE Four WINps” 
SERIES. By Fan Kissen. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Book 1] THE Straw OX ANnp 
OTHER TALEs. $1.72. (Grades 3-4 
Book 2— THE Bac or 
OTHER TALEs. $1.80. (Grades 4-6) 
Book 3— THE CrowpeEp Hovst 
AND OTHER TALEs. $1.88. (Grades 


-/ ) 


FIRE AND 


Here we find dramatize! in radio 
folklore 


and legends from around the world. 


script form. three books o! 


The simple vocabulary. the dramati: 
form. and the story interest inherent 
in the tales themselves should com- 
oral 


bine successfully to motivate 


and remedial reading. At ihe same 
time an opportunity is provided to 
enrich the child’s literary background 
and encourage an understanding of 
peoples in other parts of the world. 
Half a dozen copies of anv or all 
of these books in 
library should not only delight your 


your classroom 


class but pay educational dividends 


in a variety of ways. 


The wax crayon 


(Continued from page 20) 


signs made with crayons of many 
colors. As the children made many 
patterns, using some white in each. 
learned that they 
they 
design. Just one spot of white among 
all of the 
stand out too plainly. They learned 
that the design looked better if the 
white was repeated in several places. 


they must be care- 


ful how used the white in a 


colors made the white 


They learned that a stained glass 
window design looked much_ better 
without anv white. 

“Order more white crayons next 
year.” was the conclusion of the 180 


children and the two adults. 


Coin purse 
(Continued from page 36) 


The simplest lacing stitch is called 
the “whip stitch.” Go through each 
hole from the front side of the purse 
each time and around the edge. Fig- 
ure 5 shows the “over-edge” or “lay- 
over” stitch. Start the lacing at the 
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as. 
wry 


corner (SA) between the layers of 
leather. Skive the end and apply a 
little mucilage so that. when drawn 
in. it will hold. Then pass the lacing 
needle through the same holes again 
Then 
pass it through the next hole in the 
same direction and then through the 


to hold the end more securely. 


loop just formed (5B) and draw the 
lace tight. 
finish in 


Continue on around and 


much the same way. as 
shown in 5C: then through the first 


layer only and out between the layers 


of leather. Apply mucilage just be- 
fore drawing in the last bit. tighten 
it and clip off the end. 

Punch a No, 7 or No. 8 hole in 
the flap for the eyelet of the snap 
and mark the location on the purse 
Punch a 
No. 3 hole for the stud and set the 
snap parts. If the snap does not hold. 


for the stud and spring. 


the spring is too loose. Tap it lightly 


to spread it a little and try again. 
If too tight. pinch the sides of the 
spring for an easier fit. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


wow brings you 
In One Complete Package 
Beautiful, Illustrated, Useful 


VISUAL AIDS 
COLONIAL 


ata Stectal Jeacher Discount 
Price of 


Aaa inieresi to classroom 
teaching with this excellent 
study unit, which contains 
visual aids specifically de- 
signed for your geography 
program. You will find them 
a short cut to effective teach- 
ing, for the colorful material 
attracts and holds attention. 


With Colonial Package you receive FREE, 
3 beautifully illustrated booklets on the 
colonies as well as B.I.S. catalogs of 
films and film strips. 








Your $3.75 Buys a 


3 MAPS cow a! 
British bbheon Lclonies 


2 PICTURE SETS 
2 BOOKLETS «. 
1 FILM STRIP 








exxxrEe 


Gr btly 


ZZ... ie wihie Glands 
Mo Vacgic NS 


sea nb en nl ce es eed 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $__— 
for which send me ~ sets 
of your Colonial Package at a Special 
Teacher Discount Price of only $3.75 
ea., postage included. 

Name aaa 

School 
Address 
City, — 


<< 
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Mention Junior Arts and Activities 


when answering ads. 








SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Most visited of New England cities! 
Puritan Houses Witchcraft trial records. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne landmarks, Quakers, 


Whalers, Privateers. 
FREE book lists. Free Information Bulletin. 
A. E. MAC SWIGGAN 
24 Arbella Salem, Massachusetts 








The Allen Audio-Visual Train- 
ing in Airbrush Technique — 
BASIC COURSE 


A HOME STUDY COURSE in the 
fundamentals of using the Artist’s Air- 
brush. 

APPROVED BY 


Wold Airbrush Company 
Thayer & Chandler Company 
The Paasche Airbrush Company 


Graphicraft Publications 
Dept. K 


378 Channing Street Ferndale 20, Mich. 














By Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils! 


THE DOING ART BOOKS 

Jesse lodd, University of Chicago > and 

Ann Gale, Chicago Public Sch¢ 

A Four Book Series for Grades t. 8 
Single sets 50c per book The Teachers Manu 


our Gener 


Write for il Catalog of Art Supplic 
THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 
Dept. JA Champaign, Ill. 





CERAMIC KILNS 






Now ANYONE CAN MAKE 
POTTERY AT HOME WITH 
THIS LARGE INEXPENSIVE 
ELECTRIC KILN 
Compare these features! 
© Elements guaranteed 
one yeor * Square kiln— 
loads from top « Cold 
rolled steel case ¢ Ele- 
ments on four sides — 
even heat « Three way 
switch for heat control 

@ Size 11''x11''x634” inside 
© Peephole. Pyrometer extra 

¢ Plug in—no special wiring. 


Only $35.00 [°° 


fully illustrated catalog of com- 
plete line of kilns and supplies. 
LEARN TO MAKE POTTERY 


Simplified Ceramic Art book tells 
and shows how. Simple to follow, 
step-by- ms instructions and 
patterns - . $1.25 ppd. 


Vane Gearon lk USE 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. JA, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 
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Mexico —a mural 


(Continued from page 29) 


measuring seven hundred fifty square 
feet at the base and two hundred six- 
height. This 
temple is built of volcanic stone eon- 


teen feet in barbaric 
sisting of five pyramidal terraces with 
steps leading to the top. 

The Pyramid of the Moon and the 
Pyramid of Quetzalcoatl are two more 
famous pyramids. 


Amusements 


Bullfighting is as popular in Mexico 
baseball is in the United States. 
with the 
lace and braided costumes. 
edly 


turesque. Cockfighting is also popular. 


matadors in lavish pastel 
undoubt- 
very brutal but extremely pic- 
as well as various games of chance. 

Mexicans love to dance and sing. 


“Jarabe Tapatio” is the national 
dance. 

The Mexican rodeos are as expert 
own West, and their 
and colorful. 


as any in our 
fiestas are gay 


Completed Mural 


The completed mural. incorporat- 
had learned 


about Mexico, measured about ninety 


ing visually what we 
feet in length and about forty inches 
in height. It was painted on butchei 
paper with poster paint. Each phase 
was painted on separate paper, and 
sometimes Mexican 


figures were 


filled in between various topics. All 
the painting was done on the floor. 
The photographs shown with this 


article were made from portions of 


the mural. 










NOW BUYING ARTICLES 





We are buying articles on the following: 


Arts & Crafts Projects for Grade Teachers 
Teaching Art in Grade Schools 
Plastic — Wood — Metal and Paper Craft Articles 


1500-3000 words. When possible, illustrations 
or photos should accompany articles 


Also buying—Photos and articles 
for Photographic magazine. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEVELOPMENT. CORP. 
CHICAGO 5. ILLINOIS 


$36 SOUTH CLARK STREET - 


Make Your Own Lantern Slides 
SLIDECRAFT 


Write for free sample and prices, Dept. A. 
Dealers solicited. 

SLIDECRAFT COMPANY 

South Orange, N. J. 


CAMPS and SCHOOLS 


Send for catalog—10c will find in Connolly's just 


Mail Orders Given the suppties they need— 
Prompt Attention Tools, Accessories, Lacing 
Black Alligator Calf —and, of course, the larg- 

“ee ‘ga rl . est and finest stock of 
Wallet Kits—$1 


Leather in town! 
181 Willi - 
5. 5. CONNOLLY, pept. au, N.Y 7 WY 


LEATHER and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
FOR THE CLASSROOM... 


For your students. leether supplies, tools, patterns 
designs, books, projects one of the West's largest 
& most complete stocks 


YOURS NOW! SEND ONLY 10¢ 
Handicraft Supplies 


Dept. 6A 245 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 12, Californie 


AND ALL 
CRAFT GOODS 


CATALOG 10c 

A storehouse of ideas and direc 
tions for hobbycrofters; a buy 
ing guide for leathers, plastics, 


metals, all materials, kits, tools 
Write for your copy today! 


STO-REX CRAFTS 145 Ninth Street 
San Francisco 3. California 


Cratt Center tor 
Schools and Camps 
Sunce 1930 











SEND 6? FOR CATALOG \ 





B ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 
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Mention Junior Arts and Activities 
when answering ads. 





PLASTIC MATERIALS: 


Plastic ee 
100 yard rolls sgl ceembacb 
10 rolls or more.. . 
METALLIC ACETATE. make glitter birds, “butterfly, 
tar, dress pins, ear rings, etc. 


all colors 


Kit makes 12 birds, etc. . $1.00 
34x18" sheets make 6 birds... -25 
WORKING WITH PLEXIGLAS. MANUAL.. 1.50 
GENERAL PLASTICS BY CHERRY... ‘ 1.50 
NEW INTERNAL CARVING MANUAL... ... 1.50 


Free school catalog 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. 
371 S. Main St. Salt Lake City, Utah 


EARN EXTRA CASH 


> With salt and starch dough make 
»' a Plaques, Hearts and other decorations 
" Book of Instructions £1.00 






MRS. CLARA CROSLEY 
3202-Ave. K Ft. Madison, ta 


MAKE MONEY! SEW 


New Style Ready-Cut Baby Shoes and Aprons at 


home. om. Easy. Sample and instructions for pair 
ae shoes 50c. Apron $1.00. Postpaid 


-— at 
~~ BY S 


Soi’ 
Re 
ws 





Illustrated folders 10c. 


~> LIEBIG INDUSTRIES 


~ Dept. A Beaver Dom, Wis. 





and Jue thes Ad - 
” a Ontiar 
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so 
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Thonseg 
Ate Ret Dhiitled 
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Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Cobalt Blue, Violet, Cerulean Blue, Emer- 
aude Greens, Cadmium Yellows and 
Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, 
Siennas, etc. 
—Founded 1854— 

FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton St., New York City 7, N. Y. 











A COMPLETE 
Line of 
Supplies 
We specialize in supplying Schools, Rec- 
reation Centers, Camps, Vacation Bible 
Schools, 4-H clubs, and County Home 
Bureaus. 
CHICAGO 
Craft Service 
509 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 10 
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' Talking shop 


(Continued from page 2) 


Anyone can decorate with genuine 
23 karat gold easily and inexpensively 
Touch. 


comes in the 


by using Golden This new 
form of a 
sheet 


may be applied direc tly to raw wood. 


material 


decaleomania transfer which 


metal, glass, leather. paper. and other 
surfaces. You simply cut the sheet 
of Golden Touch to the 
or pattern, soak in water 
slide off the gold film. and apply 
directly to the lamp shade. tray, book. 


picture 


desired size 
30 seconds. 


frame. etc. The cost is one 
inch. M. Swift & 
Hartford 1. 
manufacture it. 

Novel effects may be 
applying 


cent per 
Sons. 10 


square 
Love Lane, 


Connecticut. 


obtained by 
Cryst-L-Craze to metals. 
plastics, ceramics. or glass. In a 
matter of minutes after application 
(by spraying. brushing. or dipping) 
intricate. 
If desired Cryst- 
rubbed off 


with a cloth saturated in acetone o1 


crystals begin to form 


frost-like 


L-Craze may be 


patterns. 
easily 
lacquer thinner. Available in nine 
colors plus clear. Cryst-L-Craze may 
2-ounce 
bottle at stores or from Fry Plastics 
Co.. 7606 S. Vermont 
Angeles, Calif. 


Design Craft Lamps. 


be purchased at 45c¢ for a 


Avenue. Los 


available in 
eight pattern designs. are unique in 
that a pattern of perforations is 
punched by the handicrafter into an 
imprinted metal cylinder. Each tiny 
hole becomes a miniature Jens, pro- 
jecting the filament of a clear light 
bulb on surrounding walls and fur- 


licht 


hurricane style kit 


niture in addition to reflective 
from above. The 
retails for $3.96 and may be pur- 
chased from Design Craft Products. 
610 North Bishop Street, Chicago. 


Laced shade kits sell at $1.69 each. 


Tube Roll-Up is a simple plastic 
device to roll up your tube of paint 
as it is used, effe: 


° ‘ > ‘tins ec . 
or paste ting econ 


omy, utility. and uniformity in one 
effortless operation. This ingenious 
article comes in six colors, retails 
10c, and is manufactured by Tube 


Roll-Up Co.. 510 Manhattan Blde.. 
Toledo 1. Ohio. 




































MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 
TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


_— these new Milton 
Bradley CRAYRITE 
packages. They bring you finer 


Crayon 


crayons than ever — smoother 
blending, more brilliant. And, 
are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, 


because they 


trusted friends in new dress. 
Available in Round and No-Roll, 
in usual 8, 16 and 24 color 


assortments. 


! 
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NOTE: 
ceived your copy, write today for 
the Milton Bradley Catalog of Edu- 
Milton Bradley 

Springfield 2, 


If you have not already re- 


cational Materials. 


Company, Dept. ]-! 


Mass. 
q ise ; 
Service 2 
to America’s 

' Children 
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WALTER 
New FOSTER 


ART BOOKS 


HOW TO DO CERAMICS 

HOW TO DO SCULPTURE 

HOW TO DO CARICATURES 
HOW TO DO NATURE PRINTING 
HAVE FUN WITH WOOD 


A 1¢ CARD 


TO YOUR DEALER 


L BRING TOUTHD 





€, , Ine. 





AY: 
foster Ait Servic 


AND HAVE YOU SEEN MY BOOKS 
“OIL PAINTING” 
"WATER COLOR PAINTING" 
"HOW TO DRAW WITH PASTELS" 
AT YOUR DEALER OR SEND 
$1.00 Each 
TO 
WALTER T. FOSTER 


Box 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Dapper Dan's Downfall 


(Continued from page 23) 


dangerous to a person's safety. Peo- 
ple called 


and said he 


him the perfumed sissy 
a rabbit 


if anybody as much as clapped his 


would run like 


hands at him. 

So she just stared at him without 
at all. But the 
way her eyes kept turning toward 
of the 
he wanted to 


making any answer 
told him what 
know. and he 
Shaking 


he marched her 


the rear store 
acted 
her a little. 
back 
Miss 


where that money 


with dispatch. 
along to the 
room and barked, “Quick now, 
Smarty. Show me 
is or I'll give you a good spanking.” 

Well, maybe he would spank her 
and maybe he But a won- 
derful idea had just popped into her 
decided to try it. So 


she grinned up at him in a provoking 


wouldn't. 
head and she 


kind of way and said: 


“Why. the 


under that box of soap it 


right there 
: front of 
bills 


money is 
you. Can't you see one of the 
peeping out?” 

Dapper Dan saw the bill all right. 
and stopped to lift the box out of the 
way. That was just what Nettie had 
thought he 
he loosed his hold on her. she 


would do. The instant 
fave 
him a good, hard push. 

Caught off 


was fighting 


balance. 


Dapper Dan 
to keep from falling 


when she gave him another push 
that sent him staggering down the 
stairs. Nettie watched him until he 


came to a stop. sputtering like an old 
woman. Then she giggled, slammed 
turned the key 


whirled 


the door shut. in the 


lock. 


whoever it was she could hear coming 


and around .to face 
in. 

“Oh, it's you, is it?” she 
in relief 
“That mean it is later than | 
thought. 1 locked Dapper Dan in 
the cellar for 


gasped 
when she saw the man. 
must 
trying to steal our 
money and | was just going to phone 
the police to come and get him, But 
if | stop to do that it probably will 


make me late to school. 


“So will you do the phoning for 


me. Uncle George. and put that 


back in the cash 


“Bye now. See 


money 


you this afternoon.” 


register. 





Old fashioned doll 


(Continued from page 9) 


paper. Build up with extra strips for 
shape. 

1. When dry. 
with tempera. 
MAKING THE 


finish by painting 


BODY 
1. Cut the stocking in proportion 


to the height of the doll. 
2. Sew and stuff with cotton. 
3. Sew on the head. hands. and 
feet 
L. Sew the arms to the shoulders. 
5. Tie a string around the waist. 


6. Dress the doll to suit the char- 


acter chosen. 


Films and records 


(Continued from page 25) 


stage to learn about the complete 
of a ballet. The ballet is 
enacted by the Sadler's Wells Ballet 
troupe and narrated by Robert Help- 
mann. himself a noted choreographer 


creation 


and dancer. who introduces the 


choreographer, the composer, and 
the artists who conceive and perfect 


the ballet. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Craft Ads 
Bennett, Co., Inc., Charles A.......... 
idea dae haa ee Inside back cover 
DEY ENS sec e cen esass Back cover 
Chicase- Ciett: Servite. .iicsciccocasee 45 
Ce RS in acters ack cnenes 45 
Connelly, 5. J TTT 44 
ae Me Bak k oni sce ccacacasees 45 
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A 
Aaron, Margaret B., p. 11, 2-50 
Adams, Helen Baker, p. 41, 5-50 
Adventure in Peru. review, p. 27, 5-50 
Alder, Jeanette V., p. 24, 2-50 
Almy, Ruth Case, p. 28, 2-50 
American Square Dance, review, p. 17, 
3-50 
Anthony, Isabelle, p. 43, 2-50 
April Showers, poem, p. 27, 4-50 


Armstrong, J. P., p. 22, 6-50 


ART 

See also Crafts 

Art by children from concentration 
camps, p. 36, 4-50 

Children like abstract design, p. 12, 4-50 

Circus in the gym, p. 4, 3-50 

Clown with changing faces, p. 30, 6-50 

Co-operative experiences in art, p. 18. 
2-50 

Crayon etching, p. 29, 3-50 

Drawing straight line and curved line 
animals, p. 32, 3-50 

Eskimos of felt, p. 35, 2-50 

Experiences with art in a children’s 
library. p. 17, 5-50 

Flower border, p. 38, 6-50 

Frengosi medallions. p. 28, 2-50 

Initial designs, p.11. 5-50 

Let’s make kites, p. 21, 3-50 

Lettering, a rhythmic art, p. 26. 3-50 

Magic of finger-paints. p. 4. 5-50 

Mexico—a mural. p. 26. 6-50 

Nail prints, p. 20, 5-50 

Nonerasable border work, p. 11. 2-50 

Novel Valentine cards, p. 8. 2-50 

Paper bag clown, p. 16, 6-50 

Roy, our ruler boy. p. 38, 2-50 

Sand painting. p. 30, 3-50 

Shadow portraits, p. 36, 3-50 

Snow men, p. 27, 3-50 

Spring art. p. 38. 3-50 

Stencils, new style. p. 30, 4-50 

Step-by-step drawing. p. 30, 2-50: p. 12 
3-50; p. 20. 4-50: p. 22. 5-50: me ao 
6-50 

Using modern art techniques in grad 
three, p. 14. 3-50 

Violets. p. 6, 5-50 

Visit to the art classes, article, p. 4, 2-50 

Weaving is fun! p. 32. 6-50 

Window decorations, p. 37. 4-50 

Art by children from concentration camps 


p. 36, 4-50 
B 


Balanced aquarium, Science and Project 


p. 8, 3-50 


Batchelor, Lenore, p. 11, 6-50 
Bealmer. William, p. 32. 6-50 
Belser, Getrude L.. p. 32. 2-50 


BOOKS AND BOOK REVIEWS 


Reviews, p. 21, 2-50; p. 17, 3-50: p. 21, 
1-50: p. 27, 5-50; p. 15, 6-50 


Booth, Clarice Foster, p. ac, 250 
Brown, A. R., p. 40, 5-50 
Brown, J. M.. p. 8, 3-50 


Browne, Dorothy L., 


p. 23, 5-50 
suilt-up paper flowers, p. 34, 4-50 


Burelson. Oveta, p. 43. 5-50 
By-I ine for Josie. review. p. ys W 9.50 


( 
( 
( 


Cc 
‘handler, Janet, p. 23, 2-50 
‘herpes. Toni, p. 10, 3-50 
‘hick, Helen Thomas, p. 21, 3-50; p. 14, 
1-50 


Children like abstract design, art, p. 12. 


( 


( 
( 
( 


1-50 

thild’s guide to the United States, project, 
p. 10, 2-50; p. 18, 3-50; p. 16, 450; 
p. 18, 5-50 

‘horal speaking, poem, p. 13, 3-50 

imine, Maria. p. 17. 5-50 

ircus in the gym. art and project, p. 4, 
3-50 
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Civerolo, Evelyn. p. 30, 6-50 


lean Sweep, story. p. 8, 2-50 


( 
( logs for the beach, craft, p. 7, 6-50 
Close, Grace, p. 43, 2-50 
Clown with changing faces, art and craft 
p. 30. 6-50 
oin purse, craft, p. 36, 6-50 
olonial hats, craft, p. 24, 2-50 
oming of day and night, play, p. 37, 3-50 
omplete Nursery Song Book, review, p. 17, 
3-50 
Concise Encyclopedia ol World Timbers, 
review, p. 27, 5-50 
Co-operative experiences in art, 
p. 18, 2-50 
Copper craft in first grade. craft. p. 10, 3-50 
CRAFTS 
See also Art 
Built-up paper flowers, p. 34. 4-50 
Clogs for the beach. )) 7. 6-50 
Clown with changing faces. p. 30, 6-50 
oln purse, p. 36, 6-50 
olonial hats, p. 24, 2-50 
opper craft first grade. p. 10, 3-50 
repe paper book marks. p. 33. 2-50 
‘aster baskets, p. 38, 4-50 
‘aster bunnies. p. 4, 4-50 
Easter eggs, p. 8, 4-50 
Eskimo houses, p. 11. 2-50 
Fairy Valentines. p. 32. 2-50 
February plaques. p. 22. 2-50 
I lower horde r. p. 38, 6-50 
For a jolly. happy Easter, p. 18, 4-50 
Growing flowers on pasteboard, p. 10. 
»- 
Handkerchief box. p. 42. 5-50 
Hand puppets. p. 4. 6-50 
How to make a hamboo flute. p. 34, 2-50 
Interwoven belts. p. 22. 4-50 
Ivv holder for Mother. p. 25. 5-50 


article 


Jigsaw party favors. p. 16, 2-50 
Tet’s make book covers. p. 28. 3-50 
Make a ming tree. p. 26, 5-50 
Making an old-fashioned doll. p. 8. 6-50 
May baskets. p. 14. 4-50 
Paper bag clown, p. 16. 6-50 
Penguin silhonettes. p. 25, 3-50 
Pins and noodles. p. 34. 3-50 
Printing: potato, eraser, linoleum, p. 32. 
5-50 

Sac het roses for Mothe r’s Dav. p. 28. 5-50 
Sketching portfolio. p. 30, 5-50 
Snowflakes become flowers. p. 8. 5-50 
Soap carving. p. 25. 4-50 
Spring holidav novelties. p. 15. 4-50 
St. Patrick’s Dav pins. p. 9. 3-50 
String knitting. n. 26. 4-50 
Tie holders for Father’s Dav. p. 10. 6-50 
Tiny-tot housine project, p. 30, 2-50 
Turtle paver weiebts. p. 34, 3-50 
sing keen cement. p. 37, 2-50 
Using panier-mache, p. 22. 3-50 
Weavine is fun! p. 32. 6-50 

Cravon etching. art. p. 29, 3-50 


Crepe paper boek marks. craft, p. 33. 2-50 


D 
Dapper Dan’- Downfall. story, p. 22, 6-50 
Daykin. Mareretta R.. p. 32, 2-50 
Dean, John W.. p. 22. 4-50: p. 36, 6-50 
De Lany. Arleva. p. 11. 2-50 
Dire Need. poem, p 25. 3-50 
Dog Show, review, p. 27, 5-50 
Drawing straight line and curved line 
animals. art. p. 32. 3-50 
Dunser, Anna, p. 4. 2-50: p. 22. 3-50: 


p. 30, 4-50: p. 32, 5-50 


E 
Earth in space, project and science, p. 15. 
0 
EASTER 
Easter bunnies, craft, p. 4, 4-50 
Easter Bunny, poem, p. 27, 
Easter eggs, craft, p. 8, 4-50 


Index 


Volume 27, 
February 1950— 
June 1950 


Kaster Hen, poem, p. 27, 4-50 


For a jolly Easter, craft, p. 18, 4-50 
Simple Easter baskets, craft, p. 6, 4-50 


Easter bunnies. craft, p. 4, 4-50 
Easter Bunny, poem, p. 27, 4-50 
Easter eggs, craft, p. 8, 4-50 


Easter Hen, poem, p. 27, 4-50 


Educational Craftwork in Wood, review. 
p. 21. 4-50 

Eskimo houses, projec t, p. 11. 2-50 

Eskimos of felt, art, p. 35, 2-50 

Evans. Helen Kitchell, p. 13. 3-50 

Experiences with art in a children’s library. 
article p. 17, 5-50 


F 
Fairy Valentines, craft, p. 32, 2-50 
February plaques, craft, p. 22, 2-50 
Felt needle case, craft, p. 39, 3-50 
Fenton. Betty Marie. p. 8, 5-50 
Films and records, p. 27, 2-50; p. 20. 
3-50: p. 38, 4-50: p. 31, 5-50: p. 21, 6-50 
Firehouse Mystery, review, p. 15, 6-50 
Fireman Casey and Fireboat 999, review, 
p. 21, 4-50 
Flower border, art and craft. p- 38, 6-50 
Folk Art American, Oriental, 
European, review, p. 27, 5-50 
For a jolly, happy Easter, craft, p. 18, 4-50 
Forster, Jessie. p. 39, 4-50 
Frengosi medallions, art, p. 28, 2-50 
Funderburgh. Na L., p. 25, 3-50; p. 27, 4-50 


G 


Gardening, project and science, p. 40, 5-50 

Gaskins. Golda. p. 27, 3-50 

Gerstman, Maria K., p. 26, 3-50: p. 10, 5-50 

Gilbert. Miriam, p. 10, 2-50; p. 18, 3-50 
p. 16, 450: p. 18, 5-50 

Gingerbread Boy. poem, p. 13, 3-50 

Giving a tea party, article, p. 24, 2-50 

Growing flowers on pasteboard, craft, p. 10. 


41-50 
H 
Handkerchief box, craft, p. 12. 5-50 
Hand puppets. craft, p. 4, 6-50 
Haugen, Josephine, p. 30. 5-50 
Hoagland, Opal. p. 35, 2-50 
How the Donkeys Came to Earth and 
Other Tales, review, p. 21, 2-50 
How to make a flute, craft, p. 34, 2-50 
Huff, Ruth Moore. p. 30, 2-50 
Hullabaloo and Other Singing Folk Games, 
revieu p. 17, 3-50 
Human Growth, review, p. 21, 2-50 


I 
I'm Glad ’'m Me. poem, p. 25, 3-50 
Initial designs. art, p. 11, 5-50 
Interwoven belts. craft, p. 22, 4-50 
Ivy holder for Mother, craft, p. 25, 5-50 


J 
Jenkins, Lucile H, p. 8, 4-50 


Designs 


Jensen, Eloise, p. 26, 4-50 


Jigsaw party favors, craft, p. 16, 2-50 
Joy of Hand Weaving: the step-by-step 
book of weaving. review, p. 15, 6-50 
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K 

Kennedy, Marian, p. 27, 4-50 

Knight, Imogene. p. 9, 3-50: p. 15, 4-50 
Kuslan, Dorothy Morris. p. 16, 6-50 


L 
Larkin, Elizabeth, p. 12. 2-50: p. 15, 5-50: 
p. 12, 6-50 
Leavitt. Jerome, p. 20, 5-50 
Lets make covers for our books. craft 
p. 28, 3-50 
Let’s make kites, art and science. p. 21. 3-50 
Lettering, a rhythmic art. art, p. 26, 3-50 


Little rosebush, play, p. 7. 4-50 
M 


Magic of finger-paints, art. p. 4, 5-50 

Mahan, Lois Maxwell. p. 4, 6-50 

Mahoney, Catharine, p. 6, 4-50 

Make a ming tree, art and craft, p. 26 
»- 0 

Make lt Yourself: Handicraft for Boys 
and Girls, review, p. 15. 6-50 

Making an old-fashioned doll. craft, p. 8. 
6-50 

Mason, Dorothy Dill, p. 25, 3-50 

May baskets. craft, p. 14. 4-50 

MeFarland. Edna. p. 26. 6-50 

Messner, Margaret. p. 6. 5-50 

Metalwork: an Introductory 
Survey, review, p. 15, 6-50 


Historical 


Mexieo—a mural. art. project and social 
science, p. 26. 6-50 
Miller, Warry J.. p. 34. 3-50 
Miller, Salome €.. p. 10. 4-50 
Mills, Grace Evelyn, p. 28, 3-50 
Miniature library, project, p. 43. 2-50 
Miss Anna Truly. review. p. 27. 5-50 
Momyer, George R.. p. 30, 3-50 
Monahan. 1. Dorothy. p. 16, 2-50 
MAPS 
Alabama, p. 18. 5-50 
Arkansas, p. 17. 4-50 
Kentucky, p. 11, 2-50 
New Mexico, p. 24. 6-50 
North Dakota. p. 19. 3-50 
Moro Boy. review. p. 42, 6-50 
Morrison, Dorothy, p. 32. 2-50 
Motions of the earth, project and science. 
p. 12. 2-50 
Movius. Anne Murry. p. 25, 3-50 
Murdock, William J.. p. 8. 2-50 
Mystery at Boulder Point. review, p. 21. 
9.50 
N 
Nail prints. art. p. 20, 5-50 
Nephews of the Easter bunny, story, p. 10. 
1-50 
None rasable border work. })- 11. 2.50 
Novel Valentine cards. art, p. 8. 2-50 


©] 
Ochring., Esther, p. 18, 2-50 
1001 Designs for hand decorating, review. 
p. 20. 4-50 
Overheul. Dorothy. p. 26, 2 50: p. 37. 2-50: 
p 9, 3-50 
Pp 
Painthox peems., po 4. 5-50 
Paneth, Marie, p. 36, 4-50 
Paper-bag clown, art and craft, p. 16, 6-50 
Penguin silhouettes, craft, p. 25. 3-50 
Peters Pinto: a Story of Utah. review. 
p. 15. 6-50 
Phillips. Elva Nettles, p. 8. 6-50 
Pins and Noodles. cra/t, p. 34, 3-50 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Balanced aquarium, project, p. 8, 3-50 
5 


Farth in space. project. p.15. 5-50 
Gardening, project. p. 40, 5-50 
let's make kites, art. p. 21, 3-50 


Motions of the earth. project, p. 12, 2-50 
Science lesson that clicks, project, p. 12. 
6-50 
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PLAYS 
Coming of day and night, p. 
Little rosebush, p. 7, 4-50 
Travels of Johnny Appleseed, p. 23, 5-50 
St. Valentine’s Day, p. 15, 2-50 
POEMS 
April Showers, p. 27, 4-50 
Circus Came, p. 17, 6-50 
Circus Day, p. 17, 6-50 
Dire Need, p. 25. 3-50 
Easter Bunny, p. 27, 4-50 
Easter Hen, p. 27, 4-50 
Elves in My Garden, p. 17, 6-50 
Fairy Valentines, p. 32, 2-50 
Gingerbread Boy, p. 13, 3-50 
I'm Glad I’m Me, p. 25, 3-50 
Paintbox Poems, p. 41, 5-50 
Polly Potato. p. 25, 3-50 
Practical Valentine, p. 32, 2-50 
Pussy Willows, p. 25, 3-50 
Special Day, p. 32, 2-50 
Washington’s Birthday, p. 32, 2-50 
Polly Potato. poem, p. 25, 3-50 
Practical Valentine. poem, p. 32, 2-50 
Prieto, Mariana. p. 27, 5-50 
Printing: potato. eraser, linoleum, crafts 
and project. p. 32. 5-50 
PROJECTS 
Balanced aquarium, p. 8, 3-50 
Child's guide to the United States. p. 10, 
2-50: p. 18, 3-50; p.16, 4-50; p. 18, 5-50 
Circus in the gym, p. 4, 3-50 
Earth in space, p. 15, 5-50 
Eskimo houses, }). 11, 2-50 
Gardening, p. 40. 5-50 
Mexico. a mural, p. 26, 6-50 
Miniature library, p. 43, 2-50 
Motions of the earth, p. 12, 2-50 
Printing, p. 32. 5-50 
Sand painting. p. 30, 3-50 
Science lesson that clicks, p. 12, 6-50 
Stimulating creative expression at home, 
p. 11, 6-50 
Written communication, p. 6, 3-50 
Promenade All, review, p. 17, 3-50 
Pussy Willows. poem, p. 25, 3-50 


R 
Radio Imp, review, p. 42, 6-50 
Rayfield, Nancy Platt, p. 18, 6-50 
Rea, Margaret, p. 38, 2-50 
teidy, Harry, p. 37, 3-50 
Return similar Valentine, please, story. 
p. 23, 2-50 
Rice, Jean C., p. 8, 2-50 
River Ranch, review, p. 21, 4-50 
Rocket in My Pocket, review, p. 17, 3-50 
Rotunno, Lucile D., p. 12. 5-50 
Roy. our ruler boy, art, p. 38, 2-50 


Ss 
Sachet roses for Mother, craft, p. 28, 5-50 
Sand painting, art and project, p. 30, 3-50 
Schneider, Dawn E., p. 31, 2-50: p. 6, 3-50; 
p. 12, 3-50: p. 20, 4-50; p. 22. 5-50 
Science lesson that clicks, project and 
science, p. 12, 6-50 
Shadow portraits, art, p. 36, 3-50 
Sharoff, Victor. p. 15, 2-50 
Sheppard. Myrtle Vorst, p. 27, 4-50 
Shy Old Woman, story, p. 28, 4-50 
Simple Easter baskets, craft, p. 6, 4-50 
Sketching portfolio, craft, p. 30, 5-50 
Snelling Lois, p. 25, 3-50 
Snow men, art, p. 27, 3-50 
Snowflakes become flowers. art. p. 8. 5-50 
Soap carving. craft, p. 25, 4-50 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


37, 3-50 


Child’s guide to the United States, 
project, p. 10, 2-50; p. 18, 3-50; p. 16, 


1-50: p. 18, 5-50 
Mexico—a mural, art, p. 26, 6-50 


Written communication, project, p. 8. 


3-50 





Spatter-work picture, craft, p. 38, 5-50 
Special Day, poem, p. 32, 2-50 
Spence, Robert LeRoy, p. 34, 2-50: p. 25. 
5-30: p. 7, 6-50 
Splash ——a rainbow, story, p. 12, 5-50 
Spring art, art, p. 38. 3-50 
Spring holiday novelties, art, p. 15, 4-50 
Stefanie Was the Good One, review, p. 42. 
6-50 
Step-by-step drawing, p. 31, 2-50: p. 12. 
3-50; p. 20, 4-50: p. 22, 5-50: p. 35,.6-50 
Stencils, new style. art, p. 30. 4-50 
Stimulating creative expression at home 
project, p. 11, 6-50 
STORIES 
Clean Sweep. A. p. 8, 2-50 
Dapper Dan’s Downfall. p. 22. 6-50 
Nephews of the Easter bunny. p. 10. 4-50 
Return similar Valentine, p. 23, 2-50 
Shy Old Woman. p. 28, 4-50 
Splash—A Rainhow, p. 12, 5- 
St. Patrick’s Day pins. craft, p. 
String knitting, craft. p. 26, 4-5 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Fairy Valentines, craft, p. 32, 2-50 
Novel Valentine cards, art, p. 8, 2-50 
Practical Valentine. poem, p. 32, 2-50 
Return similar Valentine, please, story. 
p. 23, 2-50 
St. Valentine’s Day. play. p. 15, 2-50 
Valentine. art. p. 31, 2-50 
St. Valentine’s Day. play, p. 15, 2-50 


w 
9, 3-50 
) 


“Tales from the Four Winds” Series. 
Review, p. 43. 6-50 

Tales of the Magic Mirror, review, p. 21. 
1-50 

Talking Shop, p. 2, 2-50: p. 2, 3-50: p. 2. 
1-50; p. 2, 5-50: p. 2. 6-50 

Tall Book of Make-Believe, review. p. 42. 
6-50 

Teaching tacties. p. 34. 3-50: p. 39, 4-50: 
p. 36, 5-50: p. 23, 6-50 

Tie holder's for Father’s Day. craft, p. 10. 
6-50 

Timely teacher's aids, p. 34. 2-50; p. 40. 
3-50: p. 40, 4-50: p. 37, 5-50: p. 40, 6-50 

Tinv-tot housing project. project. p. 30. 
2-50 

Todd, Jessie. p. 18. 2-50: p. 4. 3-50: p. 14. 
3-50: p. 12. 4-50: p. 4,.5-50: p. 19. 6-50 

Travels of Johnny Appleseed, play, p. 23. 
od 


Turtle paper weights. craft. p. 34, 3-50 


U 
Using keen-cement, craft, p. 37, 2-50 
Using modern art techniques in grade 
three, art, p. 14, 3-50 
Using papier-maché, craft, p. 22, 3-50 


Vv 
Valentine gift. art, p. 26, 2-50 
Vander Boom, Mae M.. p. 28, 4-50 
Violets, art, p. 6. 5-50 
Visit to the art classes, article, p. 4, 2-50 
Vogt, Elsie E., p. 33, 2-50: p. 34, 3-50 


Ww 

Walz. Bernice, p. 38, 6-50 
Washington’s Birthday, poem, p. 32, 2-50 
Weaving is fun! art and craft, p. 32, 6-50 
What Butterfly Is It? review. p. 42, 6-50 
White wax crayon, art, p. 18. 6-50 
Window decorations, art, p. 37, 4-50 
Wolfe. Helen, p. 4, 4-50: p. 28, 5-50; p. 10, 

6-50 
Wonson. Agnes Choate, p. 25. 3-50 
Wrain, Roberta, p. 18, 4-50 
Written communication, project, p. 6. 3-50 


Zz 


Zimmerman, Velma, E., p. 38, 5-50 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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HANDICRAFT 
INFORMATION FREE 
TO TEACHERS! ! 


Just off the press, ard chock full of 
brand new craft applications, plus all 
of the old standards, here is your 
silent helper for this school term — 
LEISURECRAFTS new 1949-50 "HAND- 
BOOK OF HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES." 


VALUABLE, sectionalized, features on 
each craft with a short description of 
each material; use, technique and ap- 
plication. 


SEND today for your FREE copy of 


“HANDBOOK OF HANDICRAFT SUP- 
PLIES!” 


Leisurecrafi 


“West's largest handicraft supplier” 





907 S. Hill, Dept. C, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ART 
for 
YOUNG 


| by Nicholas, 
Trilling, Lee 


WUUNTUITUTUICUTUTE TUTTI ULL 


Adopted by Texas state 
and many U. S. cities 


Emphasizes appreciative art activities with many 
suggestions for a creative program. Stresses 
the functional use of art in meeting the prob- 
lems of daily life. Lays a practical foundation 
for more specialized courses. Ideal for the 
general art course. Principles used in selection 
of material: (1) art is valuable to everyone, 
(2) meet the interests and capacities of high- 
school students, (3) art in everyday living, and 


(4) illustrations of diverse forms in which 
beauty may occur. 

pritienianieees nicnetnerisennseninemmennesionnennts 
: CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. H 
: Formerly The Manual Arts Press ; 


: 789 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Il. 


ef Sere Enclosed CO) Send C. O. D. : 

(1) Send “Art for Young America’ on ap- } 
proval with view to adoption. $2.60. 

0) Send FREE “Books on the Crafts” 


EE circu- | 
lar describing 130 titles. 
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MASTER COPIES — READY TO USE! 
Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text or Program 


age, (ORDER NOW from this List! 


SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
sions, citizenship and nature study. 
) In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50e 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades, 
In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50e 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUCROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
pations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills, 
\ ‘Teacher’s key. 

In Hectograph Ink —$1.50 In Regular Ink—t0c 
\ BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
\drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
In Heetograph Ink—S1.4) In Regular Ink—30c¢ 
SCIENCE STU DIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
on common birds, spring wild flowers and insects, 
Combines nature study, art and reading. 

. In Hectograph Ink—S1.00 In Regular Ink—35e 
\ MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lIllustrations are new, 
\N large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 
pone Bow AY large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 
\" In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
\ CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 
\. fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
2\ appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
\\struments, composers, etc, 
In Heectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35e 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month, 
Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
color and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United States, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 
In Hectograph Ink—50e 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
book of full-page drawings to be used separately or 
put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC — Book No, 1 
New tunes for primary grades. 
In heetograph ink—$1.50 In regular ink—35e 
yU. S. GEOGRAPHY TESTS AND DRILLS — $1.50 
SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS & POSTERS — $1.00 
HAYES’ BOOK OF INDIANS — 
In hectograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—30e¢ 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT — 
\\ In heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink 
\f CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS — 
o \ in heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—-50e 
S \\\\ JR. HIGH LANGUAGE DRILLS — Hectograph $1.50 
\. WEALTH, SAFETY & MANNERS (Hecto)..... $ .50 
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Y FARM FIELDS & PETS (Hecto) ..........000+ wl 
CIRCUS ACTIVITY UNIT (Hecto) ............ 60 
, SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS (Herto) ...... 1.00 
NUMBER BOOK—Grade 1 (Hecto) ........... 1.00 
SAS CWE COCO) hc icewcexsesaweiesieveee 1.00 
READING FOR BEGINNERS (Hecto) ........ 1.00 


Order By Mail Today — Prompt Delivery! 


JONES PUBLISHING CO., 542 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Enclosed find $m... «~Please send me postpaid 








Name— 


Address 


State 

















ARTISTA WATER COLORS ARE A 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCT—THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 


Good tools inspire good workmanship. It is therefore no accident that 
some of the best school art produced in this country is created with Artista 
Water Colors. Clear, strong, brillant, and true in color value. they mix 
readily and flow smoothly. Sets now contain new improved camel hair 
brushes with naturally pointed “spring” bristles and permanently set 


plastic handles, used also to stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


——— | FCRAYOLA W)f 


Makers of Crayola, Perma, Artista, Frescol, Flexola, Amazart, 
Clayola, Shaw Finger-Paint and other Gold Medal Products. 








